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NOTICE. 


“Tue Sprecrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before E1eut o'clock a.m. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
saehiediiaieates 

AID PASHA, Viceroy of Egypt, died on Sunday, Jan. 18. 
He was the fourth son of Mehemet Ali, by a Circassian girl, 
but retained few of his father’s qualities. Heavy, slothful, and 
sensual, a spendthrift, and a bon vivant, he succeeded Abbass 
Pasha under circumstances no Egyptian dared to investigate ; 
lived the prey of French speculators, and died regretted only 
by sharcholders in the Suez Canal. He was himself the 
largest contributor to that work, which he undertook in order 
to secure French support; but fortunately for Egypt and Europe, 
Said had some sense of dignity left, and refused to make his 

debts to the Canal Company State liabilities. 

He is succeeded by Ismail Pasha, eldest male of the blood 
of Mehemet Ali, and the ablest man the family has produced. 
He has imbibed the idea, perfectly accurate, that the wonder- 
ful fertility of Egypt, if properly worked, ought to make its 
owner rich without forced labour. He has governed his estates 
on that principle, and has succeeded, among other things, in 
trebling their produce of cotton. In his reply to a deputation 
of Consuls to congratulate him on his accession, he expressed 
his resolve to content himself with a fixed civil list, to devote 
the revenue to agricultural improvement, and to abolish the 
system of forced labour. The French Consul very unwisely 
fitted the cap by exelaiming that his Government had always 
opposed forced iabour. The Viceroy drily explained that he 
had not alluded to the Suez Canal, but it is clear that under- 
taking is doomed. Without the Pasha’s authority, labour of 
that kind is unprocurable, from the simple fact that no wages 
repay the peasant for neglecting his own plot of ground. 








The last act of Said Pasha was perhaps the worst of his 
reign. France wants negroes, to be employed in Mexico, and 
asked him for some from Darfour. He actually ordered a 
negro regiment to the coast, and there, at night, had it ship- 
ped on board the French steamer La Reine. A brief state- 
ment of facts in the Zimes irritated the French Government 
into a defence of the very weakest kind. The negroes, says 
the Moniteur, were “‘ lent’’ by Said Pasha, and are to garrison 
Vera Cruz. France has thousands of Arabs willing to do 
soldiers’ work in the tropics, and can only want negroes for 
labour. In any case, the French Government has purchased 
the soldiers of a foreign Government to do its work against 
their own will. If that be not slavery, what does the word 
mean ? 


On Monday evening, Mr. Forster brought a matter of much 
public concern before the Bradford Chamber of Commerce. 
The Italian Government has just concluded a treaty of com- 
merce with France which will give a great stimulus to the 
trade between those countries. England has, we believe, 








what she has well deserved by her hearty support of the free 





Italian Government, a positive promise of being put on an 
equal footing with France in respect of the tariff. We 
sincerely hope that this engagement will be pressed, and 
pressed in good time, so that we may not again be kept 
in suspense, as we were after the conclusion of the 
Belgian treaty with France. Nor should our Government 
abandon so completely as it has done the initiative in 
pressing commercial reforms on Foreign Governments. 
The trade of the country is capable of indefinite exten- 
sion, if the absurd and futile obstructions which diminish 
the revenue in countries like Austria, Russia, Spain, and 
Portugal, quite as much as they diminish the commerce itself, 
are repealed. Our treaty with France has already doubled 
our exports to that country, which was never protected, 
to the absolutely imbecile degree of Spain, for instance. 
Our woollen manufacturers are now hampered by re- 
strictions in sending goods to Spain which do not 
even affect to benefit any one, either consumer, producer, 
or revenue collector. Conditions as to the number of 
threads, as to the proportion between wool and cotton, and 
a dozen other such trivialities, are enforced by heavy fines 
which can have no earthly purpose but to encourage a system 
of bribes. It is not too much to say that, looking to the rapid 
expansion of our commerce with France, and the paralysis of 
all commerce with countries like Austria, Spain, and Portugal, 
we might very easily increase our whole export trade 50 per 
cent. by the extension toa very few other countries of the 
policy of the French Treaty. The English Government shows 
little of the activity and vigilance in the matter which might 
fairly be expected from the Government of a commercial 


people. 


The latest intelligence from America (9th January) informs 
us that the attack on Vicksburg terminated in an almost 
disastrous failure. It was a gallant affair, but an unwise one, 
General Sherman attacking before the gunboats had arrived, 
and after two attacks retreating down the river with a loss of 
5,000 men. Mr. Davis, in a speech to the Legislature of 
Mississippi, on the 26th of December, declared Vicksburg 
all-important, and announced his own ability to hold it. 
He believed success ultimately certain, though the war had 
attained gigantic proportions. 


The State of Missouri will, it appears, be the first to accept 
the President’s offer of compensation for slaves. ‘The Senate 
has passed a resolution approving the proposal, without a dis- 
sentient voice, and the Lower House has selected a Radical 
emancipationist for Speaker by a majority of twenty-four. 
The Governor is an avowed friend to the proclamation, and in 
all probability Slavery will end this session in Missouri. A 
bill providing the required compensation is passing through 
Congress, and from its terms it would seem that the “ instant 
and immediate” plan has been preferred. There are 87,422 
slaves in Missouri, and if the war accomplish no more, it will 
have been worth its cost. 


It is rumoured in many quarters that the Parliamentary 
campaign will not commence in earnest until after the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales, whose “ dotation’”’ will be 
almost the first subject presented to the consideration of the 
Houses. The debate on the address is likely enough to be 
stormy ; but politicians will scarcely press on a change which 
would embarrass all the arrangements of the Court, and inter- 
rupt a time of festivity looked forward to by the whole nation. 


On Wednesday night, Mr. Milner Gibson addressed his con- 
stituents at Ashton-under-Lyne in one of those characteristic 
speeches. of his, in which you find generous sympathies 
curiously embedded in the soft clay of material interests. His 
demonstration that the war in America really took its origin 
in Slavery by the express confession of all the leading seceding 
States, would have been superfluous, if the extraordinary 
and obstinate inventiveness of the opposite party had not ren- 
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dered it necessary to recall patent facts. His reference to the 


declaration of the Confederate Bishops, that the “abolition of 
Slavery is hateful, infidel, and pestilent,” was received by 
his audience with derisive laughter, and a ery, generally libel- 
lous, we hope—“ That’s like parsons!”"—while Mr. Milner 


Gibson’s own declaration of strong sympathy with the anti- | 


Slavery cause was most enthusiastically received. But his 
demonstration of the wickedness of the proposed intervention 
in America was curiously characteristic. After speaking of 
the enormously increased importation of wheat, flour, ham, 


The Emancipation Society is doing its work well, in spite 
of the sneers of the Times, which brands as absolutely without 
men of mark and influence an association headed by the name 
of our most eminent thinker and economist, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, and comprehending many not unworthy of association 
with him. Yesterday week, a deputation waited on Mr. 
Adams to assure him of the widespread sympathy which 
exists in this country—especially in the working classes— 
with the anti-Slavery policy of Mr. Lincoln’s Government. 
Mr. Adams expressed, in reply, the great anxiety of Mr. 


bacon, and eggs, he asked, if we had intervened and brought | Lincoln to avoid a servile war as the justification of the 
ourselves into collision with the United States “where would | caution with which he had acted. A far more important 
have been the flour, ham, bacon, and eggs?’ Justice and | popular demonstration took place on Saturday at Liverpool, in 


freedom, ham, bacon, and eggs, were all on the side of strict 
neutrality. 


At the annual mecting of the Bible Society in Edinburgh, 
on Tuesday last, the Duke of Argyll made a theological speech 
arly liberal and thoughtful, without betraying any of 
that indifference to theology for which politicians usually get 
credit. He avowed his belief that, to connect Slavery with 
revelation, and Abolitionist opinions with infidelity, as both 
Confederate and English politicians are now doing, is an infi- 
nitely heavier blow to faith in the Divine government than 
any speculations about the errors in the Pentateuch. The Bible 
is not a code of laws, but ‘‘a system of spiritual truths and 
moral principles underlying every possibility of individual, 
social, and political improvement.” Nay, more,—the Bible 
is infinitely broader and more various than any dogmatic sys- 
tem which can be deduced from it. It views spiritual truths 
from a great number of different points of view while dog- 
matic systems all attempt to petrify them in one aspect. 
Therefore, the Duke of Argyll held that the true remedy for 
error of any kind was, not greater restraint, but further liberty 
and deeper discussion ;—a thoroughly wise conclusion, which 
we could wish more Scotchmen shared. 


Mr. Beresford Hope has always been strongly Confederate ; 
but his address at Maidstone, on Tuesday, helps to explain 
how the English language becomes degraded in democracies, 
and still more degraded in slave-democracies, by that central 
insolence of thought, that fanaticism of unchecked domination, 
which homogeneous masses of vulgar vanity always produce. 
Mr. Hope, it is true, is not exempt from English critici&n ; 
but he has contracted apparently that shrieking magni- 
loquence which we have criticized in another column partly | 
from his Confederate friends or Yaukee foes, or more, perhaps, 
from the mere arrogance which a long course of contempt for a 
lower race has engendered. He spoke of Mr. Lincoln as hav- 
ing committed a sin which Heaven might pardon, but earth 
would never forgive, in accepting the Presidency; and then 
compared him to Belshazzar, Sardanapalus, and the successors 
of Charlemagne. Intemperate “‘ tall talk” and a deep under- 
lying sympathy with the insolence of a ruling caste were the 
characteristics of the speech,—which was much interrupted by 
Maidstone folk, who were shocked at the insobriety of his 


language. 


| the Clarendon Rooms, to consider the same subject. Mr. 
| Spence, the well-known “8.” of the Times, was heard fairly 
jon the Confederate side; but the meeting adopted the 
| resolution that the Federal Government was entitled, in its 
| present emancipation policy, ‘“‘to the generous sympathy” 
| of Englishmen, with only two dissentient votes. It is 
certain that the masses of the people all over England— 
including especially the districts suffering most heavily from 
the war—are nearly as unanimous in sympathizing with the 
| North as is the opinion of the wealthier classes in favour of 
‘the Slave States. 


A rather ignorant and very hasty criticism has been passed 
| upon the address, received this week from the New Zealand 
House of Representatives, in reply to the proposal of the Duke 
of Newcastle to put native affairs under the authority of the 
colonial legislature and then throw on the colonists the chief 
expense of the military system required to deal with the Maoris. 
The truth is that no proposal could be more unjustly timed. The 
military conduct of the recent war in New Zealand was disgrace- 
ful beyond the disgrace of ordinary blundering. The campaign 
was in no way controlled or even influenced by any appointee 
of the responsible Government, but was mismanaged by men 
appointed from home, and irremovable in the islands. It has 
taxed the whole colony 5/. a head,—has demanded the services 
of all the grown-up males of the province of Taranaki, and yet 
was so concluded as to leave the natives far more dictatorial, 
presumptuous, and self-confident than ever. Taranaki is still 
in a state of siege, and the war threatens to break out again 
at any moment. In such circumstances, it is certainly not 
unreasonable for the settlers to decline to assume for the first 
time a military responsibility which is the net result of the 
absolute incompetence of the administration of Colonel Gold 


| and his colleagues. 


Mr. Seymour, the Liberal candidate, was elected on Tues- 
day, for Totnes, by a majority of 8; the numbers being—for 
Mr. Seymour, 165 ; for Mr. Dent, 157. 


The Morning Post affirms that the Admiralty have completely 
beaten the French Ministry of Marine in the construction of 
an iron-clad fleet. They have now ready, or in course of 
construction, the Warrior and Black Prince, of 6,000 tons, 
the Resistance and the Defence of 3,668 tons, the Achilles 
and two unnamed, of, say 4,500 tons, the Agamemnon, 








The many English admirers of the most thoughtful, and 
pohens the most original of modern sculptors, will be glad to | 
ear that Mr. Story’s chisel has not been idle lately. His | 
chief finished work has been a statue of Judith. Its concep- | 
tion—a remarkable deviation from the common look of flushed | 
exultation and vindictive triumph which Italian artists give | 


—is that of an appeal to Heaven to vindicate the justice of | 


Minotaur, and Northumberland, to exceed in tonnage any- 
thing yet constructed, six wooden ships, plated, of 4,000 
tons, the Royal Sovereign, 5-turreted ship, of 3,765 tons, the 
Prince Albert, 6-turreted ship, of 2,529 tons, a 2-shield ship, 
of 1,395 tons, and large gunboats, making twenty-four fight- 
ing ships of the first class. The French have six frigates, 
an iron gunboat, an iron battery, and a number of plated 
gunboats of smaller size. The comparison is not very per- 


the great deed done. There is no faltering of purpose | fuct as there is no evidence as to the time when all the 


in the gaze strained upwards, no looseness in the grasp | 
of the sword, but the consciousness of an untold sacri- 
fice, the sense of a gulf between the present and the past, the 
dilatation of a mind that is pleading with the invisible world, are 
unmistakeably graven on brow and attitude. Asmaller statue of 


British ironsides will be afloat, but it seems evident we shall 
not be taken at disadvantage. 


The Moniteur believes, but does not assert, that the French 
army has captured Puebla. A short trustworthy statement 


Hero looking for Leander, torch in hand, is almost faultless in| of the number of men in the expedition, the number in 


its representation of anxious doubtful search. The timid, 
beautiful girl, overmastered for the moment by one sentiment, 
will probably reappear in a hundred imitations, and become a 
household form. Mr. Story is at present engaged on a 
statue of Saul, the clay model of which has just been com- 
leted. Here there was no artistic tradition—like the | 
oses of Michael Angelo—to suggest or warn. The Jewish 
King is seated, but sits as if he might start up in a moment; 
his brows are bent as if in thought; his hands play with a 
sword ; his face is working with the disquietude of the evil spirit 
within, or with the thought of royalty at stake, the deathless 
type of kingship at feud with prophecy ; he is tyrant—Eastern 
tyrant, perhaps—but over all heroic. 
‘ 








hospital, and the number convalescent, would be much more 
important intelligence. 


Pasquin is talking again in Rome, as he has been any time 
these three hundred years. His last speech is that the 
Italian war cost three ducats (ducati), and the Mexican war 
will cost a Napoleon. 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce, under cover of a 
formal address to the Governor of Queensland, took up the 
subject of cotton from that colony. The secretary to the local 
Government, Mr. Herbert, explai that Queensland could 

cotton, that the produce was 400lb. (clean) to the acre, 
that an English hand couid undertake five acres, and that at 
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1s. a lb. he would clear £100 a year. 
gave every facility, and even offered a bounty, and all that 
was wanted was labour. Sir Charles Nicholson suggested that 


The local legislature | levying taxes under old laws and expending them without an 


authorization. How is the Chamber to meet that action 
unless it prevails on the people either to refuse the taxes or 


recourse should be had to Asiatic labour, and coolies imported | to decline the conscription : 


from India and China. That always seems feasible to English- 


men, but it is an exceedingly dangerous course. 


the whites. Cotton pays in Texas when cultivated by white 
labour exceedingly well. 


The French Government has just published a letter | 
| lemer powers. 


addressed by the Emperor, on the Srd July, to General Forey, 
then about to assume the command in Mexico. In it General 
Forey is directed to consider everything in Mexico pro- 
visional tillthe Mexicans have expressed their will, to show 
the greatest deference to religion, to arm all auxiliaries who 
may offer themselves, and when he has reached Mexico to 
organize a Provisional Government of ‘‘the principal persons 
who shall have embraced the French cause.”” This Govyern- 
ment will submit to the people the question of their régime, 
the Emperor preferring the monarchical, and then an As- 
sembly will be summoned. The reasons for all this exertion 
are openly stated to be the danger lest the United States 
should absorb the Antilles, take possession of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and thence dominate over Southern America. His 
Majesty goes to plant the “ beneficent influence of France in 
the centre of America,” and, to restore the prestige and 
strength of the Latin race, on that continent. The object of 
this publication just now seems to be to meet an expected resist- 
ance in the Legislature, which will, it is said, remonstrate 
against the Mexican expenditure. 


The white | 
emigrants are the life-blood of a colony, and the introduction | 
of dark emigrants always ends in discrediting labour among | 


The German Federal Diet has rejected the plan for esta- 
blishing a chamber of popular representatives, which with 
the Diet should possess large legislative power. Germany 
would, on that scheme, have become a true federation with a 
central legislature of two houses. The Prussian representa- 
tive fought for the scheme, and the Austrian one was favour- 
able to a central authority, but it was thrown out by the 





The Duke of Saxe-Coburg seems still undecided whether or 
not to accept the throne of Greece, and has been all the week 
at Brussels conferring with King Leopold, He wants, it 
would seem, more territory, and to retain his own principality 
for some years, governing it through a Regent—probably 
Prince Alfred. His object in this is not so much Coburg as 
to retain his chance of the throne of the German Empire, 
long since promised him by the National-verein. Greece 
implies, toa Coburg, Byzantium; and by a strange irony of fate, 
a German stands hesitating whether to accept the offer of the 
Western or Eastern Empire of Rome, the crowns of both being 
still in the clouds. Greece remains passive in the matter, 
but will probably accept Duke Ernst as soon as anybody, 
save Prince Alfred. 


A Berlin telegram mentions signs of a coming insurrection 
in Poland. The people are assembling in several places in 
the forests. The report is possible, but unlikely, for this 
reason. The conscription is being carried out, and the young 





France has taken a place called Obok, close to the Strait of 


were disposed to resist, but the Secret Committee of Warsaw, 
who control all revolutionary movements, ordered that it 



























Babel Mandeb, and means to make it a coaling station. The | should be obeyed. It is improbable that the Committee, if 
steamers of the new company running from Marseilles to Cochin | insurrection were imminent, would have deprived itself of a 
China are to call there, and a garrison has been landed | Jarge section of its executive force. The country people may 
of 200 marines. This is the third place selected for | be resisting the levy of their own accord, but without a 
a Red Sea harbour within the last two years, and| carefully organized plan any movement must fail. The 
will probably prove worst of the three. We beg to! leaders of resistance seem from all accounts to believe that, 
remind the Foreign Office that the island of Socotra, the only | if the people will wait a few months, the Russian troops, 
place it would be really inconvenient for us to see occupied, already hesitating, will refuse to fire. 
is still a British possession, and that a lighthouse or two | ——————_.. 
might be advisable as an assertion of that fact. Otherwise The managers of the Underground Railway are puzzled by 
we may have the same trouble as in the case of the Nicobars, | the magnitude of their own prosperity. The public decidedly 
which belong either to us, to the savages, or to the Danes, and | approves the new means of locomotion between the city and 
nobody can tell which. They would make an admirable penal | Paddington,the omnibuses have been taken off, and the railway 
settlement. | cannot carry its passengers. The speed has been accelerated, 
ae: . | the intervals shortened from half an hour to four minutes, and 
A meeting was held at the Mansion House, Dublin, on | the trains lengthened; but still hundreds are turned away. 
Tuesday, to urge the restoration of the Galway subsidy. The | Last week the line carried 225,000 passengers ; and they will 
meeting was well attended, including Lord Clanricarde, Lord | be compelled to appoint a double staff, and ran their goods- 
Gough, Lord Clancarty, and a number of Irish members, and | trains all night. This sudden demand, quite unexpected by 
the speeches expressed the determination of the Irish to worry | the proprietors, has disordered several arrangements, but they 
Lord Palmerston into conceding the point. The speakers | will be shortly corrected, and the result, it is evident, will be 

























contend that they had a promise, an argument long since dis- | 
oe of; but Mr. Vance stated the true feeling. The vote 
or the packet service, he said, was 991,000/. all for the 
benefit of England, yet Ireland was refused her miserable 
78,0002. The simple fact that Irish letters are carried to | 
India, America, and Australia in the steamers which carry | 
English letters, was altogether ignored, and money for packets | 
treated not as payment for work done, but as a gratuity to certain | 
companies. Let the Galway Company do its work better | 
than any other, and then it may begin, if refused equal | 
advantages, to complain. Suppose Wales were to raise the | 
same cry, and then Scotland, or Cornwall? Cannot Mr. 
Gladstone devise a scheme for knocking all these subsidies 
alike on the head? Suppose ocean postage reduced to a | 
penny, and given to the companies? Surely freight at a) 
penny the half ounce, i.¢., 294/. the ton, would pay for any 
conceivable voyage. 


The Prussian Chamber intend, it is said, to commence its 
session with a spirited address to the King. The majority pro- 
pose to inform him that “‘ his Ministers have carried or the ad- 
ministration against the constitution and without a budget.” 
The “supreme right of the representatives of the people has 
been attacked. ”A ‘small minority of the people, encouraged by 
the Ministers, have carried the worst calumnies against the 
Chamber to the throne.” “‘ Abuses of power are taking place 
as in the sad years which preceded the Regency ;” and though 
the King promised to maintain the constitution, the ‘‘ Minis 
have violated it.” Brave words; but the point for Prussia 
is, what the Chamber imtends to do. Suppose the King 
receives the address, declines to reply, and goes on as before, | 











try 32}. Moorish, 97. Peruvian New Loan, 87 874 Portuguese 


an immense extension of the Underground Railways. The 
first new line wanted is one from North to South London, 
using, if possible, the useless tunnel under the Thames. 





The new constitution proposed for Sweden has been laid 
by the King before the Diet. It substitutes for the four 
Houses, of Peers, Clergy, Burgesses, and Peasants, an Upper and 
Lower House, both elective. The members of the Upper House 
will be chosen for seven years, in the proportion of | to every 
30,000 inhabitants; but the person elected must be wo 
£4,000, equivalent to at least £20,000 in England. The 
members of the Lower House will be elected for three years, 
each district of 40,000 members sending one, or, in some 
cases, two members. The suffrage for both houses is restricted 
to persons possessing 50/. freehold, or farming property worth 
300/., or having an income of 40/. a year. This constitution is 
Liberal, though the suffrage is high, and the pr is well 
received. The difficulty is the necessity of insuring a concur- 
rence of all four orders, but with the burghers, the peasants, 
and the clergy all favourable, the King can manage the nobles. 
The reform once carried, Norway, the King believes, will not 
be unwilling to consent to a much more intimate union. 


Consols are 92} 923 for Money, and 92§ 923 for the Account. 
The New Threes and Reduced are 923 92%. Exchequer Bills, 4s. 
to 7s. prem. Long Annuities, 153 ; and India 5 per Cents., 
1084. Old ‘Turkish 6 per Cents. are 85} 86; ditto, 1858, 70} 71 ; 
ditto, 1862, 664 67. Egyptian, 964974. Greek, 16} 163. Mexi 


464 464. Russian ditto, 96; and Spanish ditte, 243. 
ae s, hotels, and breweries being appa- 
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~ . | position, for instance, even to side with despotism abroad 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. where they suppose that such partizanship will promote peace 
Og I , | and economy and tariff reforms at home. Napoleon himself 
MR. STANSFELD ON THE INDEPENDENT LIBERAL | has had few firmer allies for the last ten years than the eminent 
POLICY. | man who so ably and successfully cemented the union between 


TN the very imperfect report of Mr. Stansfeld’s recent speech | the two nations by negotiating the commercial treaty. Italy has 
at Halifax, to which alone London had access last week, | had few colder friends amongst English politicians than the 
by far the best portion was of course carefully omitted. Mr. | man who said, perish Savoy sooner than England should be 
Stansfeld has An yet gained that political status which com- | dragged into a war in defence of the oppressed. This has 
Is the leading journals to sacrifice, on busy days, two or| not been the fault of these eloquent and eminent men. 
three columns of their space to his remarks, and the sum- | Strong as is the grasp of their understanding, they are not 
maries of such addresses always confine themselves to points | men of wide and cultivated sympathies. They are both, 
which the summarist regards as the most business-like declara- | at all events Mr. Bright, capable of entering very keenly into 
tions of conviction on the leading questions of the day. The | individual cases of national wrong; and with the natives 
best and most effective portion of Mr. Stansfeld’s speech was|of India no English statesman since the time of 
a little too thoughtful and too general in its interest, to at- | Burke has probably ever felt more warmly than Mr. 
tract the attention of such a summarist. Yet if Mr. Stansfeld| Bright. Still it is even in this case rather on behalf 
can find many of the so-called independent Liberals to|of material misery and wretchedness, than on behalf 
agree with him, the principles he laid down for their/of moral servitude, that he chafes and grieves ; and Mr. 
guidance would restore them to the influence in the country | Cobden has never betrayed any symptom of pitying a nation 
wae a te — Se -_ ee by Te it | — > and = -y aa oe . its 
evident that they cared less for the general honour and power | political freedom. Again, neither of these gentlemen have 
of England, than for the darling individual objects of their | ever persuaded themselves to denounce the tyranny of a demo- 
own political section. The party which received its name /cracy, or of a despotism founded on a democracy ;—simply 
from the conferences in Committee-room No. 11 was discredited | because it is not the spectacle of the free play of a great 
exactly for what Mr. Stansfeld so strenuously disapproves,— | nation’s mind which they respect, but rather the ascendancy 
bn inclination to = — gencral policy in the | — - guage | that es grudge. —_ age Song - — 
effort to extract from the weakness of opponents, on some | Liberalism. e soul of all Liberalism is the value for 
one selected point, a temporary triumph which was more than freedom, however that freedom may be attained,—the real 
compensated by the retrograde tendencies on all other questions | hatred of any chain on the soul of men which prevents the 
which they were compelled to ignore, or even to extenuate. | full flow of their intellectual and moral political life from 
Mr. Cobden has quite recently attempted to revive the very | bursting freely forth. 
same disastrous tactics, by intimating that it would be folly to | Now what we assert is, that if Liberalism be thus under- 
hesitate about abandoning Lord Palmerston, if Mr. Disraeli | stood, the very spring of its popular power is sapped by any 
could only be made to give security for more thorough -going re- | narrowness in its party leaders which deliberately sacrifices 
trenchments, although he is perfectly aware that Mr. Disraeli | one or more great Liberal causes in order to carry suecessfully 
would try to satisfy France, Austria, and the Pope alike, at the | any single point. The true strength of the Liberals consists 
expense of Italy. Mr. Stansfeld’s argument is directed | in the strong reciprocal action and reaction of one great Liberal 
ably and aptly against this narrow, and not very noble teach- | cause on another. If you abandon any one deliberately, and 
ing ; but it takes a wider range, and suggests even more than | for a purpose, you cut off the feeders even of the very cause 
it explains. Such a policy is futile, because in the very act of | for which you are contending. Nothing probably has done 
making retrenchments at the expense of a cause ultimately more to cool the zeal of English Liberals for the represen- 
dearer to the nation than its money, you prepare the way for | tation of the working classes which they have felt to be a 
a certain reaction of opinion against the limitations of a false | matter of right, than the significant fact that the greatest 
economy,—and the pendalum will swing farther in its recoil | advocates of this measure have never professed to care much 
than it did before. But it is more than futile ; it is in fact, a | for European freedom out of England, have steadily resisted 
treachery to the Liberal cause and to the proper duties of | the employment of English influence on its behalf, and have, 
representative men,—for Liberals are not Liberals in that | falsely enough, represented an extension of popular power, 
they press, even successfully, one piecemeal reform, but in | as likely to aid their efforts to withdraw England from all in- 
that they press everywhere and equally against real abuses, | terference with foreign affairs. This is clearly felt to be the 
and spend the influence of England with a frugal, but im- | very antithesis of a truly Liberal policy, and this, therefore, has 
partial hand in the cause of true freedom. To be untrue to | greatly prejudiced many true Liberals against the extension 
this spirit, to compromise for victory on one point the | of any representation to masses ruled by leaders such as 
proper conscience of the party gt all, is not a to | -_ ; ~e - ~ - pg — a se oxen 
compromise principle for expediency, but to waste the living | t e spirit of the Liberal party. he very heart of the Libera 
Motarces on which alone Liberal politicians can rely for car- | faith is a wide and generous trust in the spontaneous play of 
rying with them the feeling of the country. | a nation’s mind, the deliberate choice of its will. Whatever 
The simple truth is,—though Mr. Stansfeld would scarcely | involves the suppression or restraint of that trust involves a 
venture, perhaps, to carry his suggestion so far,—that the | loss of Liberal force, and it is to the large and wilful sacrifice 
independent Liberals of recent years, in trying, according to | of it that the tactics of the so-called “ independent Liberal” 
their own admission, to extract one thing at a time from | party, till within the last year at least, have definitely 
the weakness of the party in power, had ceased to be in| tended. It had become a party “ contracting” to effect certain 
any true sense Liberals at all. They have worked by the | specific changes, called, and often justly called, reforms, at 
job; and this is exactly what Liberals, of all parties, can | any political price at which it could negotiate them. And the 
east afford to do—what it is, in fact, — — for them to | a has often been the utter neglect of true Liberal prin- 
do. And they have done this, not merely from over-eager- | ciples. 
ness for individual objects, but because, to tell the truth, their The ascendancy gained by Mr. Forster, the member for 
leaders till within the last year have not been Liberals them- Bradford, and also, we think, by Mr. Stansfeld, among this 
selves, but rather democrats, economists, non-conformists, section of Liberals during the last year, promises, we hope, to 
sometimes reformers in this direction, sometimes reformers in put an end to this mistaken policy, and to restore the inde- 
that, anything but possessed of that extended and generous | pendent Liberals to their true place in the House. They will, 
sentiment which is not onesided, and which cannot be/|if they follow Mr. Stansfeld’s advice, cease to be a make- 
content to gain a step in one direction at the ex-| weight between the two parties, —that is, to be willing to sell 
pénse of falling back two steps in another. This Mr. Cobden | toeitherwhateverinfluencethey have forthe slightest immediate 
and “Mr. Bright have never hesitated about. Eager re- | practical concession. They will become a party really founded 
formers in the direction of free trade and retrenchment, and | on the breadth and earnestness of their sympathies with all 
earnest apologists for democratic institutions, yet it would be | movements in favour of enlarging the sphere pa yee ran 
difficult, we think, to find any men in the Liberal party who | government,—resolute to oppose even a Liberal Governmen 
could ‘be: loss characteristically defined as Liberals. The | when that Government is faithless. to its work,—but never 
Liberal tone of mind is that which sympathizes most evenly | willing to tender allegiance to. the reactionary party, in re- 
with the great cause of human freedom; which gives most |turn for any isolated concession ;—they will set their face 
sympathy where the allies of that cause are most hotly en- | steadily against throwing over any great cause on which the 
with the retrograde party. Nothing could be asserted | vitality of the Liberal party depends, even for the sake of 
with less truth of the old leaders of the Independent Liberal } purchasing a gratification in retrenchment, or a reconsideration 
party. No tendency of theirs is more marked than the dis- | of the representative system. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
HE battle of Murfreesboro’, inconclusive in result and 
uninteresting in details, may yet prove, in some respects, 
the most important fought during the civil war. It did not, 
indeed, reveal a General, the one great need of the North, for 
General Rosencrantz fought throughout with the contempt for 
strategy natural to an American; but it demonstrated, beyond 
all question or cavil, that Americans possess the qualities 
which best supply the deficiency. Theirs is the bull-dog 
grasp and tenacity which Englishmen believe to be the right of 
the Anglo-Saxon, yet refuse to their own descendants. General | 
Rosencrantz won the field by sheer pluck and determination, 
by fighting on for three days after he had been fairly beaten. 
Any army but an American or English one would have 
retreated after the terrible repulse of the 30th of December ; 
and any general but an American or English one, with his 
right wing driven in, his left outflanked, his centre repulsed, 
his front commanded by a victorious enemy, his baggage- 
train captured by cavalry, and his rear in possession of 
guerillas, would have either capitulated or awaited with 
resignation the final attack. General Rosencrantz hammered 
and hammered away in incessant charges, often leading them 
himself, till at last he found the weak place, and his enemy, 
whose pertinacity was only less than his own, retreated in ex- 
cellent order. It is said that the credit is due to the Western 
men, who are far superior in physique to the men of the Eastern 
saboard cities; but as Londoners make the most unconquer- 
able, and Parisians the most warlike soldiers on earth, that 
explanation seems weak. The fact that the soldiers at Mur- 
freesborough were half of them German emigrants, on whom 
discipline sits more easily than on the born Amcrican, is much 
more important; but the main truth we conceive to be this. 
General Rosencrantz used brave half-drilled troops in the way 
in which brave half-drilled troops ought to be used, in the 
way in which the generals of the Convention used theirs,—in 
incessant charges made with little regard to loss, and con- 
tinued till the enemy, utterly worn out, beat the required 
retreat. No particular object was gained in all those four days 
of fighting ; the men lost could ill be spared, and General 
Rosencrantz has still to fight his way inch by inch before he 
ean claim to hold any territory beyond range of his guns. 


But, Murfreesboro’ being the test, the “dour’’ race can, in | 


America as everywhere else, beat the “ chivalric” one, and if 
the North can only hold out, and obtain at last a field where 
the conditions are pretty equal, victory on that field is certain 
to be with her. 

That is not a slight success, for it is hope, which the North 
was beginning to want. The people are hopeful still, for 
freemen accustomed to meet emergencies for themselves are 
very slow to despair; but the, leaders were losing heart. They 


cost than it will occupy Mexico; and had the natives risen 
en masse, the reconquest of Hindostan would have been impos- 
sible, even to England. Nature in those regions fights against 
the invader, every mile takes its day, every thicket is a jungle- 
fortress, every ravine a moated position, every plain a Sahara. 
The country exhausts the troops before they find the foe, and 
a days’ march in the sun kills more than a day of battle. 
The systole diastole of victory and defeat waged for seyen 
years in such a land would break any nation’s heart, as it 
broke that of Roman legions, who, after conquering the 
Macedonian world, turned back before horsemen who were in 
all respects—except the advantage of a soil which it was 
possible to devastate—the equivalents of Indian cavalry. But 
the Northern leaders cannot, by this time, entertain any such 
wasteful idea. Their object has long been not to conquer 
the South, but to prevent the South from extending; not to 
reject all peace, but to accept only a peace of which they 
shall dictate the terms. They intend palpably that the new 
North shall embrace Western Virginia—hence admitted into 
the Union ;—Tennessee, now fought for; Missouri now voting 
emancipation by heavy majorities in the Assembly and unani- 


mously in the Senate; Kentucky, which will ata! cost 
| another campaign, and all the grand regions west of the Missis- 


sippi. Shorn of these great territories, the South loses in the 
Border States the roughest and bravest section of her fighting 
cluss, the Missourians who invaded Kansas, the Tennesseans 
who cheered at Fredericksburg, the Kentuckians who, in their 
pride of form, weight, and physique, quote themselves as the 
only specimens of true American men. They lose the 
enormous ficld, large as Europe within the Vistula, offered by 
Texas and Arizona; they lose their route to the Pacific, and 
with it a China trade; and they lose, above all, their dream 
of a conquered Mexico and a slaye empire round the Gulf. 
They are reduced to a republic, powerful, certainly, in its 
extent, in the proved valour of its inhabitants, and in its 
dangerous social system, but incompetent to dictate to a 
continent, or to menace a Republic which, in thirty years, may 
and probably will, double its population of free men. Slavery 
is confined to a definite area, and—what Northerners, we are 
sorry to say, value very much more—so also is their most 
dangerous rival. Surely, upon the principles which, since 
the tenth century, have guided the action of States, these are 
ends worth a contest, or if not the commencement of a great 
war, at least the continuance of one begun. And all these ends 
| have, so far as we can perceive—and, though hoping always 
| for enfranchisement, we have no sympathy with the American 
| Union fever—at last been brought within reach. With the 
| victory of Murfreesboro’ it becomes possible to hold the 

Western Border State, till, like Missouri, it has voted the 
| emancipation which can never be recalled, and with the cap- 


were beginning to doubt, as England doubted in 1855, whether | ture of Vicksburg, the Mississippi will become once more a 


free institutions, excellent in themselves, did not necessarily | 


lack somewhat of force. They seemed, like constitutional | 
systems in the Crimea, apt to break down in battle. A secret | 
distrust of freedom, apt to beset all governing men, began to | 
grow round their hearts, and threatened an immediate panic | 
and a speedy, disgraceful peace. A well contested and equal | 
battle, maintained for four days with varying success but ulti- | 
mate victory, was exactly the remedy needed to tighten relax- | 
ing knees; and, unless we are greatly mistaken, Governor 

Seymour’s message of 6th January, in which he only promises | 
to uphold the laws, is a very different document from the one | 
he would have issued had General Rosencrantz been destroyed. | 
There is hope in the Council at Washington; hope not | 
diminished by the report that the Southerners shot in cold | 
blood all negroes captured at Murfreesboro’. News fics | 
as fast and as secretly among slaves as among natives of | 
India, and henceforward negroes will understand that when | 
they mect the South they must give up hope of quarter. ‘That 
execution alone is worth a reinforcement of twenty thousand 
men. 

There is, moreover, another effect of this contest which is 
more important than this. The friends of the South assert 
that all this slaughter is useless, that this waste of life and 
energy, of treasure and reproductive power, is incurred for | 
the mere sake of battle. Rosencrantz has not occupied thirty | 
square miles of ground. If all Tennessee were secure, the | 
Federals would be no nearer to the undisturbed possession of | 
Virginia, much less of the Cotton States. It is all just and | 
all true, that criticism, provided the object of the war be | 
really, as it is ostensibly, the subjugation of the South. No 
Southerner can denounce more strongly than this journal has 
done the lavish waste of a nation implied in any such 
project. Tropical countries, when defended, are always 
beyond assault. A French army could conquer Italy at less 








Northern highway. Vicksburg is not yet captured, and may 
not be for weeks, for General Sherman, by the latest accounts, 
had failed in his second charge; but the power which, equal 
on land, also commands the water, must, in a riverine contest, 
at length defeat the enemy who can fight on one element alone. 
The attempt will be renewed and renewed till it somehow or 
other—possibly in a wretchedly blundering way—is made, like 
Murfreesboro’, to succeed. Englishmen, for once false to 
themselves, are full of regard for the tropical dash and energy 
displayed by the Southern leaders. For ourselves, we confess 
our sympathy goes with the narrow-minded resolute race 
whose unflinching pluck and stubborn persistence finds, like 
our own, no leader, but who, without one, attain by sheer 
stubbornness the ultimate magnificent end. Our countrymen 
would have been proud enough of Murfreesboro’ in the 
Crimea. 





THE LETTER TO GENERAL FOREY. 

HE letter addressed by the Emperor to General Forey on 

the 3rd of July, and published this week, is worth 
attention for one reason alone. His Majesty says, indeed, 
that the Mexicans are to select their own form of govern- 
ment, but everybody knew that he would be sure in a corre- 
spondence almost official to repeat that accustomed profession. 
He directs his general also to frame a Provisional Govern- 
ment, but most people had guessed the mode in which he 
would nullify the previous declaration. He expressed dis- 
tinctly his prejudice in favour of the monarchical form, but 
that, as he himself observes, is only a matter ‘‘of course.” The 
new point is the avowal of his ultimate and hitherto half-hidden 
policy—his desire to extend the principle of the balance of 
power to the American Continent. ‘‘ It is not,” he says openly, 
“the interest of Europe that the United States should seize 
possession of all the Mexican Gulf, dominate from thence the 
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Antilles, as well as South America, and be the sole dispenser! they attempt the one great task that visibly remains to be 
of the products of the New World.” He has determined, | dome—try to accomplish for the next island what has been 
therefore, to “‘ restore to the Latin race on the other side of! accomplished for this—to annex it to England, as heartily 
the ocean its strength and prestige,” to “establish the bene- as Scotland has been annexed. There, at least, is a work 
ficent influence of France in the centre of America,” and| worth the trouble, an addition to the moral strength of 





thus “to procure the materials indispensable for French | Great Britain of at least one-third, to be accomplished with- 
industry.” This is a distinct recognition at once of the| out injustice, and by efforts within the plain path of duty. 
necessity of a balance of power, and of an intention to esta- The statesman who could perform the task would accomplish 


blish French influence permanently on the American continent. 
In other words, the letter acknowledges the commencement 
of an undertaking vast in its details, vaster in the utter dis- 
location it must produce in all American foreign policy, vastest 
of all in the ages of time over which, to be successful, it must 
be kept in action. 

France will do well to ponder that letter, for it pledges 
her to a work compared with which the reconquest of Hindos- 
tan was a small affair; but there seems no reason why England 
should raise an active objection. As a general question, poli- 


tical uniformity is always an evil, as tending at once to| 


despotism and to a stereotyped form of life, and the existence 
and activity of two races instead of one must be of future 
benefit to the great American Continent. There is an un- 
healthy sameness in American tendencies which needs just 
such a check as the neighbourhood of a great French colony, 
too strong to be threatened, or filled with Americans, or 
openly attacked without risk, is pretty sure to afford. Asa 


particular matter, England is not injured by any reasonable | 


disposition of Mexico. That country, whether a colony, or a 
dependency, or a protected State, will not increase the strength 
of France more than India does ours; for France does not 
gain like England by the power of maintaining a large army 
out of taxes not paid by her own subjects. Her army is too 
great by far already. The distant possession will, in peace, 
draw off surplus French energy, and in war very seriously 
diminish the offensive strength of her fleet. We have no par- 
ticular reason to uphold the Monroe doctrine, and if France 
likes fighting the United States for “ influence in the centre 
of America,’ England may smilingly hear of strength not 
wasted against herself. 

The objectionable point in the letter is its wonderful vague- 
ness. Hitherto, nations have gone to war for some definite 


and appreciable cause, capable of being foreseen, or provided | 


against, or removed; but the Emperor goes to war for an 


| something far greater and far more directly beneficial than 
;| the commencement of a new colonial policy, or the develop- 
| ment of any new position abroad. Ireland contented and 
| happy would be worth more than our whole colonial empire, 
more than any attribute of our dominion, except perhaps our 
trade. 
| It is useless to say the task involves an impossibility. If 
so, the British constitution is a failure, and the British power 
of administering countries under any conditions, the power 
which alone justifies our Asiatic and Southern dominion, is 
simply non-existent. To assert it is to assert that a race of 
equal though different genius, full of qualities which have for 
ages benefited English enterprise, speaking for the most part 
our own language, and thoroughly loyal to the Crown, cannot 
by any statesmanship be breught to a cordial union with our- 
selves. Why not? What should make Ireland harder to 
govern than France or Belgium, or more hostile to England 
than in Switzerland Catholic are to Protestant cantons? Is 
it race >—the Highland regiments are the full and sufficient 
answer. Creed? The sovereign has no better subjects than 
the Catholic squires of Lancashire, or the Catholic peers who, 
though denied office, stillresistthe Ultramontanes. Institutions? 
Those at least it is within the power of statesmanship to 
modify or annul. Or is it in the six hundred years of partial 
failure that we are to find the explanation? The /air 
trial has lasted scarcely thirty years, and the cordial trial 
has never yet begun. Every oppression acknowledged 
to be such has, it is true, been swept away; and Ireland, 
so far from being the Cinderella of the Imperial house- 
hold, is rather the spoilt plaything, bribed with sweets 
till her digestion is injured, and waited on till her power 
of self-reliance has more than half disappeared. But has the 
Liberal party, as a party, ever made a persistent effort—an 
effort such as abolished the corn laws—to understand Ire- 
| land, to remedy such of its grievances as seemed tangible, to 





| 





idea so vast, and withal so transcendental, that diplomacy is| brush away false supports, and, in short, to govern as it 


at fault. If he may invade Mexico to create a balance of 
power in North America, why not Burmah to produce a balance 
of power in Asia, or Peru to restore the “‘ prestige of the Latin 
race”’ on the South American Continent. There is in this letter 
a local excuse for any manner of expedition. Nothing can be 
more opposed to the prestive of the Latin race than the present 
condition of India, where the Anglo-Saxon not only threatens 
to be, but is, absolute lord. There is no balance of power in 
Australia; and if this despatch is moral, Napoleon may make 
a spring at the Gulf of Carpentaria to repress the wars of the 
native tribes. We all know he will not do it, because there 
are a certain number of ships in the Channel and of soldiers 
on shore; but the principles he avows in his letter would 
justify that and more. They would, in fact, cover an 
invasion, under any circumstances, anywhere, provided the | 
Latin race gained and the Teutonic lost. Very pleasant all 
that for the Latins; but their rivals, though not bound to 
object in action, are not required, either, to accept the new 
doctrine with more than a grave official equanimity. 


THE NEXT TASK FOR THE LIBERALS. 
IBERAL members are beginning a little too speedily to | 
bewail the misfortune of having nothing left to do. All 

the pressing abuses, they say, have been one by one swept away. 
Reform is laid aside by consent fora year or two, and they 
are not prepared to attack the Church any more than the 
Conservatives. Nobody objects to legal reforms, or is anxious 
to delay physical progress, or wants to abolish the Peers, or 
cares sixpence about the ballot, and, as a party, Liberals say 
they have nothing on which to expend their energies. Voting 
for Lord Palmerston is, they allow, a duty, but then one’s 
duty is seldom the thing one likes best of all to do, and the 
usefulness of Lord Palmerston is felt more abroad than at 
home. Liberals would like something to do besides protect- 
ing Italians, or making presents to Greece, and are anxiously 
looking about for some task to be undertaken, some question 
on which men can take diametrically opposite sides, debate 
with something of vehemence, and divide with an interest in 
the numbers read from the chair. Such a subject is not far 
to seek, if men will only keep down the sense of angry 
helplessness which its mention always suggests. Suppose 














would govern Yorkshire? Governments have done what 
they could ; but the work wants the impetus into new grooves 
which governments never give—wants the help of a nation, 
and the nation has been but slack. We put it to any 
honest English Liberal; a few years ago, Parliament was 
advised to abolish the Irish viceroyalty; did the party, 
though ready to vote the measure, understand, or try to under- 
stand its effect, to decide mentally whether the Act would 
simply increase centralization, or by sweeping away a relic of 
conquest tend to increase national unity? Italian statesmen, 
thinking out that problem, have decided against an exactly 
similar viceroyalty. Have English Liberals ever thought it 
out; and had the question been the viceroyalty of Scotland, 
would they not have anxiously done so? 

Equally absurd is it to tell us the work is already done. 
The ease which is produced by emigration is, whatever its 
other recommendations, in no sense a credit to statesmen. 
The reduction of population in the continuous way now visible 
in Ireland is not a mark of prosperity, but rather of weakness ; 
of institutions which either press hard upon the prosperity of 
the people, or are so completely at variance with their instincts 
as to produce all the discontent which elsewhere follows op- 


| pression. Then, though the Nationalists are but the relics of 


an expiring party, they have existed a great deal too long, as 
we should acknowledge, did a Scotch peer call meetings in sight 
of Holyrood to listen to eloquent nonsense on the rightfulness 
of secession. There is a hot discontent, a disposition to rail, 
an anxiety to emigrate, in some divisions of Ireland, 
which indicates a deep-seated, but, it must be, a cura- 
ble disease. The Ribbon men are not so bad in any 
way as the “ White Boys” of old; but then in England 
we extirpate evils, instead of talking pleasantly over 
their diminution, and all organized agrarian outrage must 
be based in the end upon agrarian distress or agrarian 
irritation. It may be utterly unreasonable irritation, though 
large populations are seldom lunatic ; but that is no argument 
against full inquiry, or against inquiry conducted with a 
desire, not merely to do justice, but to do what reasonable 
Irishmen themselves think just. The breadth of corn sown 
diminished last year, and the number of cattle kept,—proofs, 
if taken together, that the tide of improvement which has 
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borne Ireland upwards so long is onee more approaching ebb. | affairs, but not themselves. 


He is, in the eyes of the ruling 


That is the precise moment to choose for removing all artificial class, as Caliph and Othman, simply the vicegerent of God, 


barriers which mey impede its flow. 


one to whom obedience is a moral, not merely a 


Worst of all is the argument so often and so harshly em-/| social duty, one whose fiat, if it inflicts misery, is to be 
ployed, that the fault of all grievances existing in Ireland is | received with the resignation with which we accept a hail- 


that of the Irish members—for that is to assail the very | storm or an attack of bronchitis. 


His will is law, not merely 


rinciple of popular government. Either the Irish members | in practice, but of right; and to accuse it of injustice or of 


irly represent their constituency, or they do not. 


If they | caprice is as absurd as to accuse the lightning because it 


do, it is the constituency which objectors ought to improve ; | strikes the innocent as well as the guilty. The Padishah is 
if they do not, it is the suffrage. The English members found | the “ shadow of God” by official title; and Turkish doctors 
it quite possible, when once convinced that Ireland was bound | take the trouble to invent epithets expressly involving the 
down with mortgages, to pass the Encumbered Estates Act, | doctrine of his right to expend human lives without assigniag a 


perhaps the greatest administrative measure attempted since 
the Reform Bill; and they would find it equally possible 
either to improve the tenure or to remodel the county suf- 
frage. As a matter of fact, the Irish members have been 
wholly innocent; for by the very force of their remaining 
gtievances they have been neutralized, sundered into two 
great partics, nominees of the landlords and of the priests, 
and have been wholly incapable of any coherent action. At 
all events, it is not by pleading their failures, or cracking 
jokes on Mr. Scully’s oratory, or quizzing the vast number of 
Irishmen who, detesting Government, nevertheless hunger 
for office, that Englishmen can shake off their heavy re- 
sponsibility. The latter govern the empire just as much as 
their colleagues, and the caprices of one partner neither 
justify nor diminish the effect of the negligences of another. 
We are not pleading, be it remembered, for this or that 
course of dangerous, or doubtful, or even immediate legislation. 
Our own belief has been repeatedly stated, that Ireland has 
two grievances, the removal of which, by gentle but firm 
legislation, is essential to her prosperity. The one is the 
Trish Church, which, as the authors of the Reform Bill well 
know, impedes the religious peace of the country, destroys 
that harmony which ought to exist between the cause of 
religion and the cause of social order, and, by irritating all 
imaginations, wastes the mental power of a great population 
in sterile efforts for its removal. The other is a tenure 
of land diametrically opposed to the Celtic genius, 
embarrassed by an eternal conflict between the rights 
derived from prescription and the rights derived from 
law; and, we strongly suspect, condemned in practice 
by some of the first principles of justice and morals. We 
suspect, politics apart, that the family which, for a 
hundred years, has allowed the sale of subholdings 
from hand to hand, has, morally lost its legally in- 
disputable right of ouster. But it is not these points 
we desire just now either to argue or to press. Our 
position is much more simply expressed; that the state of 
Ireland is not satisfactory to a people jealous for the Empire, 
as well as for England; that the first step to a remedy is a 
thorough, but most cordial and kindly inquiry ; and that the 
uty of making it rests on the shoulders of the Liberal party. 


THE SULTAN’S COUP D’ETAT. 
K* GLISHMEN appear unable to comprehend the primary 
conditions of politics in the East. They travel in 
Turkey, write about Turkey, and have once at least fought 
heartily for Turkey; yet they seem unable to define even to 
their own minds the position of the Sultan. The mingling 
of strength and weakness in his attitude, of feebleness before 
foreigners and despotism in internal affairs confuses their 
imaginations, and they very charitably, but a little too 
hastily, set down each successive occupant of the throne as 
either bad or mad. Abdul Medjid was the former, and when- 
ever he did anything was styled an “indolent voluptuary.” 
Abdul Aziz, not being slothful or very much secluded in the 
harem, comes in for the latter designation, which has been so 
often repeated that at last in despair of fair inquiry the 
Turkish embassies circulated an official denial. A fort- 
night ago the Sultan, discontented with his Cubinet, turned 
them all out, and instantly Paris and London were speculating 
on a “great constitutional struggle” which, to judge from 
the language employed, would, they believed, end in making 
of Turkey a quast constitutional monarchy. One writer even 
remarked that he thought the Sultan was verging towards a 
“military despotism,” a remark which may be true enough, 
but which in its European form involves the oddest confusion 
of ideas, 

The primary fact in the constitution of Turkey is that 
the Sultan is absolute, not in the European, but in the 
Oriental sense. He is not the chief of a military 
monarchy, controlling vast populations through great armies 
of soldiers and little armies of policemen, and still less the 
elected despot to whom the pecvle hare resigned their 








reason. This is the reason why the ‘“‘capitulations” protecting 
Christian subjects do not seem so unbearable to Turks as they 
would to any other nationality. The Sultan over Christians 
is only a sovereign, not a sacred and God-made authority. 
This strange belief, moreover—strange, at least, to us who have 
not been raised by the House of Othman from a nomad clan 
into the rulers of the fairest portions of earth—is intensified 
by the fact that it is throughout Asiatic Turkey the only poli- 
tical bond. There is no conceivable reason why a Mussulman 
of Bagdad, or Mecca, or Kars, should reverence a knot of in- 
triguers at Constantinople ; he has no nationality to defend, 
and if he had, would, probably, like the Indian Mussulman, 
not defend it. His reason for giving his money, and sending 
his son, and not rebelling when ill-treated, is simply that the 
head of his faith, the heir of the sacred Caliphate, whose sen- 
tence of execution sends him at once to heaven, has 
so commanded. The idea of restraining this authority 
by “‘constitutional” limits, of inventing a Cabinet, as 
Fuad Pasha is said to have proposed, with “responsible” 
Ministers, is merely waste of intellectual strength. The 
essence of the Sultanet, the one quality which enables it to 
exist as a bond among hostile or indifferent races, is its, so to 
speak, self-existence, its utter irresponsibility to any force, or 
influence, or compulsion, or even guidance, save the will of 
the Most High. The Sultan may take the opinion 
of the lowest girl in his harem without breaking 
that charm; but the instant his volition is subject 
to an avowed restraint, the charm is broken, and the 
Mussulman races will obey ideas of convenience, nationality, 
pride, or prejudice, none of which will lead them to Con- 
stantinople. The Caliphate, like the Papacy, can bend to 
no human will, and, as in the case of Rome, the only alternatives 
are to let it be, to destroy it, or to declare that its authority, 
being purely spiritual, is not to influence human affairs. 
Foreign pressure does not affect the dogma, because the 
| Sultan either yields to an invisible agency or a visibly 
unjust foree; but home pressure could not be exerted without 
breaking the last of the few traditions which hold the pro- 
vinces, or, as the Turks call them, the nations, of Turkey 
together. It is probable that this idea, entertained by all 
Mussulmans, is a passion with the Sultans, and that, above all 
other Mussulman kings, they conscientiously hold that their 
first duty to Heaven is to maintain the independent volition 
of Heaven’s vicegerent. 

Then, as to the mode in which this power has recently 
been exercised, the Sultan seems to endure more obloquy 
than just men can altogether endorse. There are 
two policies, and only two, open to an Ottoman Sultan 
in the present generation. Either he must submit to be 
guided by Western opinion, keep his revenue for public 
works, reduce his army, and trust to his allies to keep down 
non-Mussulman races,—which is Fuad Pasha’s idea; or he 
must reorganize his army, fill it once more with the Jani 
spirit, maintain his failing rights over infidels by the sword, 
and perish, if needful, the last of the independent Caliphs,— 
and this is the floating notion of Abdul Aziz. He is pressing 
for war on Servia, whose prince is visibly preparing for insur- 
rection, and has therefore ordered a large addition to the 
army and three plated steamers. Fuad Pasha, deeming that 
expenditure folly, resigns, the Sultan adheres to his will, 
everybody is dismissed, and Europe rings with an account of 
a great coup d’état. It is as much a coup d’état as a change in 
the Sultan’s household or in President Lincoln’s Ministry 
might be. The Ministers are chief clerks, not a Cabinet re- 
sponsible in any conceivable political sense, unless, i 
the responsibility of a private to his officer be intended. 

It would be well, of course, if this could be amended, 
though not precisely as some of our public advisers hint. The 
Sultan is blamed for putting new men in office, and stories are 
told of his wish to make his dentist Grand Vizier. Why not? 
Mahommed made an Abyssinian slave generalissimo, and he 
conquered the richest of Mussulman countries. How often 
have the Sultans, in utter defeat, stooped among their people, 
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raised some slipper-bearer like Ferhaad, or tobacconist like | no crime but a preference of liberty to slavery. But Mr. 
Mehemet Ali, or renegade like the first Kiuprili, to power, | Hope is ardent; and he cannot see the difficulty which oc- 
and found in his genius the means of safety and renovation ? | curred to an English audience in showering all the civic virtues 
The Pope is not badly served because one Cardinal is the son of | on the epic alligator with its dangerous jaws. He is carried 
a pastrycook, and another of a bandit, and another of a race so | up on the wings of his own metaphor into a rapture of new 


old that its name has passed as a word of abuse into all Western 
tongues. It might be well for Turkey if the Sultan could be con- 
trolled by an organized body of advisers, who, if liable to panic 
or rashness, would be free from attacks of ungoverned despotism. 


But,then it would cease to be Turkey; for the sole bond of 


the empire, the religious reverence for its head, would dis- 
appear, As well might the power of the Papacy be entrusted 
visibly to the College of Cardinals. Men can bring themselves to 
believe in the infallibility of a man, but the infallibility of a 
council which discusses and compromises, and has majorities, 
is beyond the almost limitless bounds of human credulity. Paris 
and London want an Asiatic monarchy at Constantinople 
which. shall obey European ideas—want, that is, to use the 
sword in a scabbard without impairing its edge. As in Rome, 
so in Constantinople, they are asking that a spiritual authority 
shall retain its temporalities, yet submit to temporal restraints. 
When they have succeeded in the capital which they under- 
stand, they may succeed in the city which they only describe. 





MR. BERESFORD HOPE ON BELSHAZZAR AND 
SARDANAPALUS. 

R. BERESFORD HOPE scems eminently competent to 
his self-imposed duty of representing the Confederate 
States in England, nay, perhaps too much so for success. His 
literary susceptibility to the atmosphere in which he is now 
immersed is so delicate, that he identifies himself even too 
closely with his clients, and like the chameleon, he assumes the 
hue of the nutriment on which he feeds. This is unfortunate for 
his cause. An advocate’s power of entering into the heart of 
his client’s moral situation, should of course be great; but his 
power of stopping half-way, and resisting the influence of 
those unpleasant little characteristics which sometimes 
prejudice a jury, should be great also. The intellect and 
sympathies of the literary organization may easily be too 
highly receptive for the task of advocacy, and we fear this 
is the case with Mr. Beresford Hope. His Maidstone 
audience on Tuesday were evidently unprepared for the 
too successful dramatic effort of Mr. Hope’s intellect. 
Some men, it has been said, when they write letters, cease to 
be themselves and become correspondents. Mr. Hope threw 
himself with such enthusiasm into his part that he ceased to 
be an Englishman and became a Confederate. There was all 
the stormy and lurid fire of the Richmond Whig itself in Mr. 
Hope's address. His panegyric on the South was pitched in 
a key which startled the common sense of Maidstone. Pro- 
bably some of his hearers were strongly reminded, by the poetic 
oratory and the lyrical loge of the South which it contained, 
of that noble Mississippian who has left one striking record of 
himself in the works of Mr. Dickens, Mr. Putnam Smif :—*“ I 
am young and ardent, for there is a poetry in wildness, and 
every alligator basking in the slime is, in himself, an Epic 
self-contained.” That Mr. Beresford Hope is youag we ure 
not confident, but genuine enthusiam will sometimes relax the 
binding crust of years,” and he is certainly even more ardent 
in his praise of his young alligator than even Mr. 
Putnam Smif. Nor is his oratory much less chaste than 
that of this gentleman, though its choicest efforts are re- 
served for invective against the enemies of the South. A year 
ago, he said, when the hopes of the South were at their lowest 
ebb, he had predicted their success, and ‘ at that time he felt 
that he was really a prophet,”” and now he has added to the 
foresight of the prophet the inspiration of the bard. The 
eause of the Slave States, he says, is “the cause of free- 
dom, the cause of English feeling, the cause of constitutional 
government all over the world. ... We were all of us 
héro worshippers; the names of those who had carried out 
any great cause were wound round our hearts; and he asserted 
that when the present age came to take up the bead-roll of its 
greatest men—those whose burning patriotism combined with 
ealm statesmanship made them the fathers of a country strug- 
gling into new life—by the side of Cavour would blaze in 
history ‘with an equal glory the name of Jefferson Davis— 
cheers atid dissent)—that man, of a British descent, of a 
tish name, who spoke and wrote so nobly the British lan- 
. Heroes ‘would go with heroes—Davis with Cavour, 

and Stonewall Jackson with Garibaldi.” 
This is avery noble tribute to the man whose popularity 
when he “stumped” theState of Mississippi to per- 
suade it to repudiate its debt, and whose last act has autho- 


expectation. ‘The Confederate nation,” he says, ‘ has 
passed the Red Sea; in God’s name let us give them a help- 
| ing hand to reach the promised land.” Well, no doubt, they 
| have made an effective exodus of it across the Potomac, fol- 
lowing to the letter, by the way, the injunction to despoil the 
Egyptians by their cunving ; but Mr. Hope’s poetical imagina- 
| tion scarcely does justice here to the shrewd motives of his 
| modern Pharach-Moses. Moses, we thought, contrived the 
|exodus in order to set free a nation of slaves, and availed 
| himself of the sojourn in the desert to teach them a little 
| moral law, as a good preliminary to independence. Was that 
| precisely Mr. Davis’s object in seceding? He appeared to us 
| to have taken good care to explain why he bolted so suddenly 
| across the Potomac—namely, in order to do with his slaves. 
| more entirely as he pleased—in order to avoid teaching them 
| anything at all, in order to*drag them into the promised land. 
of perfect bondage. Mr. Hope begs us, in God’s name, to 
aid them; but the value of a promised land must depend after 
all on him who gives the promise, and the English people 
have a feeling that, in God’s name, the longer this promised 
land remains a prospective gift, the better. 
Mr. Hope seems, however, like his model the Richmond 
Whig, to be at present greatest in withering scorn. Only 
that, while his model raves against those ‘‘ painted mum- 
mies, Palmerston and Russell,” Mr. Hope discharges 
similar batteries against poor Mr. Lincoln. Like an 
artful orator he begins gently, by showing from what a 
height of learning he Jooks down upon such a man 
as Mr. Lincoln. A year ago Mr. Hope had applied a re- 
condite classical term to Mr. Lincoln’s subordinates, of the 
very existence of which Mr. Lincoln was probably ignorant:— 
‘Referring to his former lecture, Mr. Hope remarked that 
he was, on that occasion, the first to use the word pro-consal 
as applied to the governors whom President Lincoln sent to 
tyrannize over the temporarily won Southern provinces, 
President Lincoln would not probably ever have heard the 
word in his life; it had, however, frequently been used since 
in the public press. He (Mr. Hope) had applied it to such 
men as General Butler, and he thought there was something 
prophetic in his having singled him out as a type of the indi- 
viduals to whom he had referred.” This is the advantage of 
a thorough university training for a prophet. You can 
not only anticipate the future, but you have the pick of all 
the best words for describing it; and may even be able to call 
your adversary names he does not himself understand. It is. 
exceedingly creditable to Mr. Hope to have mastered 
the word ‘ pro-consul,”’ and to have led the van of all the 
public writers of England in the use of that felicitous 
expression. But though we are partly prepared by this. 
prelude for the great crash of triumphant oratory which fol- 








lows it, he introduces it by a little bit of modest apology :— 
“Mr. Hope then proceeded to refer to the manner in which 
he had been criticized for having in his former lecture 
applied to President Lincoln the terms ‘ rail-splitter, bargee, 
and attorney.’ He considered that President Lincoln’s ante- 
cedents and his subsequent proceedings had justified this 
plain language. The selection of such a man as ruler of 
30,000,000 of people was as hideous a spectacle as history 
presented. As a former member of Congress he had acquired 
a distinguished character as a standing buffoon, and a reciter 
of indecent stories to the House, when he could get a few 
members together to listen to him. He had just a sufficient 
glimmering of public matters to make his acceptance of the 
presidency an offence of the blackest dye—an offence which 
Heaven might pardon, but which was unforgiveable on earth.” 
Mr. Hope evidently has the true Yankee impression that 
to call a man what he is—if that should happen to indicate 
a position not very high in the social scale—is the most 
terrible of insults. ‘The only misgiving indicated in this grand 
piece of invective is, whether that “‘ plain language”’ of “‘ rail- 
splitter, bargee, and attorney” were really quite justified. Mr. 
Hope has no scruple at all about calling Mr. Lincoln publicly 
buffoon and an indecent talker, though there is no English 
member of Parliament of whom, however true it might-be, he 
would venture to make the sameassertion, He has no scruple 
abeut declaring the sin ef quietly and constitutionally accept- 
ing the result of a constitutional election to be ‘‘an offence 
of the blackest. dye, which Heaven might pardon, but which 
was unforgiveable on earth; (for that is only Yankee 








rized a cold-blooded massacre of -fellow-creatures guilty of 





eloquence. But he does seriously hesitate to speak of his 
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having been in trade. 


original, remark. 
now, of existing men, there are perhaps 


offered him ; and as an offence cannot be unforgiveable which 
is not an offence at all, this noble remark appears to mean 
that to those who took offence, and who cannot forgive 
it, it is unforgiveable. But this, though a high range 
of clogquence, is not the summit. Here at length we 


reach the crest of this sublime ascent:—‘‘ Ne must 
! 


have scen, if he had any perception, that he was rushing | 
into an office which he could only fiil to the mischief 


of his country. Among the names of rulers whom history 
had branded with infamy, were those of sovereigns who, in 
great crises, were their country’s foes—Sardanapalus, Bel- 
shazzar, Rchoboam, the descendants of Charlemagne. And 
yet these men were put into the positions they held without 
their own personal fault—they merely found themselves where 
their fathers were before them. 
one ho had not this excuse, but who, like President Lincoln, 
allowed himselfto be made the tool for the ruin of his couutry ?” 
University culture this, on a scale of almost unprecedented 
magnificence! Above Sardanapalus and the blazing pile of 
his self-immolated riches—above Belshazzar at his mid- 
night revels—above the imbccile successors of Charlemagne, 
Mr. Lincoln is set up as the apex of regnant infamy. 
Mr. Hope, the prophet, will himself act by him the 
part of Daniel, and interpret the handwriting on the_ 
This Mr. Hope does, and prophesies not only a division of 
the kingdom, but a division by seven; and then he passes to 
a poetical description of the beneficent institutions of the 
South. Having exaggerated rough breeding into the blackest 
of crimes, he naturally softens the blackest of political crimes 
into unfurtunate social accidents, and enumerates with gencrous 
enthusiasm, though in a style not up to the ‘ Belshazzar” 


pitch, the number of nominal rights which negroes have in the | 


Slave States, if only they had any power of enforcing them. 


But for this softening and toning department of orato- | 


rical skill Mr. Beresford Hope is a little out of training, 
in consequence of his too close familiarity with the “ broad 
brush and dirty colours” of the Western School of Art. 
From the Belshazzar summit his oration gradually slopes 
away into an ineffectual murmur of apology, until it goes out 
with just one sudden spark of the higher fervour in that 
noble passage about the Red Sea and the Promise] Land. As 
Mr. Beresford Hope is, we believe, anxious to get into Parlia- 


ment, we would recommend him not to cultivate exclusively | 
that flamboyant style of oratory which would recommend | 


him for a seat in the assemblies of Washiugton or Richmond. 





THE ALABAMA. 
HE discussion of the numerous questions raised by the 
proceedings of this too famous vessel has always appeared 
to us somewhat premature. Our own Government, which is 
in the position of the accused, has yet to be heard in the mat- 
ter, and the delay of a very few weeks would have enabled 


Lord Russell to justify his conduct in his place in Parliament. | 


It can scarcely be doubted that if there has been no other 
action on the part of the Ministers of the Crown than appears 
on the fuce of the despatches which have been published by 
the American Government—a supposition which we do not 
for a moment entertain—Mr. Jefferson Davis has been per- 
mitted to violate the neutrality of Great Britain with an im- 


punity which casts some doubt on our good faith. This, how- | 


ever, is felt to be so improbable, that the subject has been to 
some extent shirked, and our contemporaries have generally 
rather chosen to expatiate on the unreasonableness of an 
Amcrican claim to be indemnified for the losses which they 
have sustained at the hands of Captain Semmes—a topic 
likely to be more acceptable to the readers of the J'imes and 
Saturday Review, although, perhaps, searcely the most im- 
portant or even practical side of the subject. 

For notwithstanding the amount of ink which has been 
spilled, and the bitter letters which have passed between 
“*Historicus” and a writer in the London Review, it is not very 
important, when the principles which govern the subject are 
agreed to, to decide what M. Hautefeuille and Sir Robert 
Phiflimore meant by maintaining that it was the dufy of the 
neutral to vindicate his neutrality impartially against either 
belligerent. If they only mean that it is the moral duty of 
the neutral, “ Historieus” does not deny it. Ifthey mean that 
the neutral is bound to ‘make good ‘to the belligerent: the 


The last declamatory sentence ap- 
pears to mean that Mr. Lincoln’s offence is unforgiveable 
by those who cannot forgive it—a true, but not entirely 
Earth, we suppcs*, must mean man ; 
1one, except the 
Southerners and Mr. Beresford Hope, who even imagine 
that Mr. Lincoln required forgiveness for taking the place 


But what could be said of | 


wall. | 


damage he may have sustained, the London Reviewer does not 
sustain them. Let M. Hautefeuille and Sir Robert undertake 
the guardianship of their own reputations. But we cannot think 
that the principles applicable to the subject were ever really in 
doubt, and for this simple reason, that it is entirely in the option 
of the neutral whether he will stand on his neutral rights or 
not. He may even go the length of granting the troops of a 
belligerent a passage over his territory. “It is no ground of 
complaint,” says the Chancellor Kent, “against the inter- 
mediate neutral state if it grants a passage to belligerent 
troops, though tnconvenience may thereby ensue to the adverse 
belligerent.” No doubt the neutral would be bound to grant 
a similar privilege to the latter ; but this would in many 
cases, as, for instance, where the belligerents are very unequal 
in force, be of but little practical value. So, to come nearer 
the case of the Alabama, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that “a neutral nation may, if so disposed, 
grant permission fo both belligerents to equip their vessels of 
| war within her territory.”’ In the face of this latter decision 
it seems idle to contend that the Foreign Enlistment Act, 59 
Geo. III., c. 69, is other than a mere municipal enactment; 
and, notwithstanding Mr. Collier’s vague assertion, in the 
opinion which he wrote for the American Embassy, that the 
collectorof customs at Liverpool “would incur a heavy responsi- 
bility” in letting the Alabama leave that port, we cannot be- 
| lieve it arguable that it is a responsibility to any American 
citizen, or to the American Government, or to any but the 
Government which employs him. The right of seizure given 
by the statute to the officers of Customs is a mercly contingent 
right, to be exercised at the option of the Government which 
employs them. If the Crown licenses the building of the ves- 
sel, it never accrues. The question is, however, hardly likely 
to be tried. 

But if the United States have no legal claim on our 
Government, we ought not to forget that legal maxims have 
never availed to decide questions of war and peace. If we 
have shown such supineness in the vindication of our rights as 
to make our neutrality ‘little better than a dead letter,” we 
must expect remonstrances which our conduct has richly 
|merited. The moment that one of the belligerents is con- 
vinced that the neutral exercises only a fraudulent and unreal 
| neutrality, he cannot be blamed for treating the neutral as a 

foe. What will be sufficient to justify such a conviction? 

Alas! there is no answer to be given. It is commonly the 

result of a series of incidents, each, perhaps, of small import- 
} ance in itself, but impressing the mind, as drops of water 
impress a rock by taking up the work just where it has been 
left by their immediate antecedents. The number of these petty 
incidents, the time necessary to produce estrangement be- 
tween nations, will vary according to the state of the popular 
feeling at the moment, and we must expect that it will 
arrive soonest in those nations which, perhaps, have the least 
| right to entertain it. No one is so touchy about a trifling 
infraction of his own rights as the man who habitually takes 
trifling liberties with the rights of others. If this be one of 
the foibles of the Americans, and indeed of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, we should be the more careful to give no reasonable 
ground of suspicion; and (it may well be our misfortune) 
ground for suspicion, we think, the known facts about the 
building of the Alabama have certainly given. 

Mr. Adams originally applied to Lord Russell respecting 
the Alabama on the 23rd of June. This application seems to 
have been supported by evidence which has not as yet been 
| published. Mr, Collier, Q.C., advised on the 16th July that 
| ** the evidence was almost conclusive” that the vessel was being 
fitted out by the Messrs. Laird asa privateer for the use of 
the Confederate Government. On the 22nd of July the 
| Government instructed the collector of Customs not to exercise 
| the powers conferred on him by the act. In the absence of 
the evidence, we can, of course, pronounce no opinion. 
As the case stands at present, it is Mr. Collier versus the law~ 
advisers of the Crown, and every one must decide whiel, is 
'the higher authority for himself. The argument which has 
| been put forth, that it must have been known that the vessel 
was not intended for commerce by her build, is not to the point. 
| Any government in Europe may have war vessels built, im 
| English dockyards. What it was necessary to prove, WaBy 
that this war vessel was building for the Confederates....0n 
the same 22nd of July Mr. Adams was able to placein 
Russell’s hands an affidavit, made by William Passmore,,an 
| English seaman, who swore that Captain Butcher, of the 
| Alabama, had actually engaged him “ to fight for the Southern 
Government.” After this, one would have thought there 
ought to have been no further delay. The Government, after 
% month’s discussion, ought to have known what evidence 
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would justify them in acting. They were not, however, ready | hand, in the very heart of Europe, between conscience anid clerical 





to act till the 29th, on which day the Alabama went, without 
papers, for a trial trip, from which she never returned. The 
excuse tendered by Lord Russell is the sudden illness of the 
Quieén’s Advocate, which is good, of course, for what it is worth; 
but‘Lord Russell might surely have got himself informed as to | 
the-law between the 22nd of June and the 23rd of July. Nor | 
can we expect that Americans will consent to dissever alto- | 





power. 
Even under a repressive system, universal preoccupations, which 
not only relate to mankind in general, but concern also the 


| welfare of every individual, must of needs vent themselves in the 


press. It may, therefore, prove of interest slightly to dwell on 
three recent publications, exhibiting the different aspects under 


gether the conduct of our citizens from that of the Govern- | Which the religious question presents iteelf to the mind and affects 
ment. The Liverpool collector clearly was as blind as ever | the heart of French Catholics. We leave for a moment out of 
he could be, and care was taken that Captain Butcher should | consideration the aggressive works published by the vehement sons 
have timely warning as soon as he wasin danger. When |of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, who renew in our 
Englishmen, in answer to Mr. Seward’s complaints of the | days the merciless crusade of the eighteenth century against the 


hostility of British subjects, point to the impartiality of the | Church of Rome; and we pass over in silence the pamphlets 
Government—which, on the whole, they have a right to do— which take merely the political bearing of the subject into account- 
they ought oe remember that Jord Clarendon me 1068 We simply intend to attract the notice of our readers to three 
addressed precisely the same complaints to the Cabinet at | a by Ghee Catholics. diet ‘dely § 4 
Washington. Yet, whatever soreness we may justly feel | p Ween Sy Cece Cotnemes, Cg 60 Wry Hom oe 
as.to the bias of Americans in favour of France during the | another that they may well represent, for our purpose, the great 
revolutionary war and of Russia more recently, their govern- | parties which divide their communion. These parties comprise, 
ment at least was strictly impartial. In 1793, Mr. Jefferson, | first, a minority of apostles of a free church ; second, the bulk of 
then Secretary of State, used the strongest language to | learned but peaceful priests, who, whilst bewailing the dead indif- 
Citizen Genet, who had made use of the American ports | ferentism of the present time, which they contrast with the living 


as the Confederates have used Liverpool. 
have been proper respect to the authority of this country,” 


he wrote, ‘“‘had that been consulted before these arma- | 
Has Mr. Jefferson Davis consulted 


ments were undertaken.” 
ours? President Washington even indicted a Yankee named 
Henfield for enlisting in one of Citizen Genet’s vesscls. But 
the dislike to England and republican feeling for the new 
Republic of France was too strong for him, and the jury 
would not convict; yet the unpopularity of his policy did 
not prevent him from demanding Genet’s recall. All we ask 
now is that our Government should make our neutrality 
equally clear, in spite of the fact that our territorial and 
commercial aristocracy hate a democratic form of society 
even more than slavery, and equality more than injustice. We 
are far from saying that the Government will not do so. We 
believe that they will be able to show that they have done so. 
But let it nct be forgotten that we are still without the least 
evidence whether they have done so or not. 

It is certain that orders were expedited to seize the 
Alabama if she entered any British port—as she sailed— 
without papers. It is said that Lord Russell has peremptorily 
excluded her from every British port now that she is commis- 
sioned. Other satisfaction we can hardly give, for our policy of 
refusing to admit the prizes of either belligerent into our 
ports has given the Confederates the excuse of necessity for 
the piratical practice of burning captured merchantmen which 
have not been condemned by any court of prize. But if a 
prize made by the Alabama should enter any of our ports, 
our courts would certainly restore it to the owners, and if 
there had been a Confederate ambassador in this country he 
must certainly have been dismi:sed. At least, however 
vigorous remonstrances may be addressed to the Confederate 
President. At least the Customs authorities may be required 
to act more promptly in future. For our dilatoriness with 
regard to the Alabama, however satisfactorily it may be ex- 
plained, will always have an ugly aspect to jealous eyes. 
And connivance at the construction of a war vessel in our 

s, even though she is not commissioned as such till after 

er departure, would be, to quote the words of the American 

Chief Justice in the case of the Gran Para, “a fraudulent 

neutrality, disgraceful to our Government, and of which no 
nation would be the dupe.” 








FRENCH CATHOLICISM. 

“<FI\HE religious question is at the bottom of all contemporaneous 

problems.” We sincerely rejoice at seeing, at last, this 
important truth authoritatively acknowledged in France. While 
in Protestant and politically free countries the religious question 
takes the harmless shape of theological discussion, and leads at 
the worst to the social persecution of independent divines, the 
whole groundwork of society is shaking where Catholicism has 
for centuries held unrestricted sway. In France especially, after 
many political and social revolutions, authority and progress are 
again face to face, and the old strife between the past and the | 
fature is reducing itself to a death-struggle between religious | 
liberty and Catholic supremacy. The Roman difficulty, which | 


| 


“It would | faith of the past, advise the meek ways of moderation and dream 


| of a return to mild Gallicanism ; and, third, the uncompromising, 
garrulous, militant adepts of Ultramontanism, whose martial 
| ardour may well make up for the deficiency in numbers. 

The banner of freedom is boldly raised by M. Albert Castelnau, 
| an enthusiastic but sincere disciple of Auguste Comte, in a clever 
| book, Za Question religieuse, which contains a somewhat incon- 
| gruous mixture of positivism and rationalistic Catholicism. His 
conclusions unmistakably pronounce the doom of Papal supremacy. 
‘* Since the pontiff-kings of heroic ages are no longer universally 
accepted as the revealers of moral truth, a more and more complete 
separation has taken place between the two powers, and their irre- 
| concilable conflict is the difficulty of our time. It is understood 
that if the political sovereign assures material order in our society, 
the empire over the souls is not in his province. On the other 
hand, the spiritual power has entered upon a glaring disagreement 
with the modern spirit, such as our progress has constituted it. 
In Rome the arms of France protect, in its last refuge, the 
temporal powerlessness (limpuissance temporelle) of the papacy.” 
Driven to extremities by the impotence of Catholicism, which he 
assumes perhaps too lightly as granted, M. Castelnau condemns the 
Church, which haughtily rises against the very thought of reform, 
and invariably hurls her idle thunderbolts against science and 
philosophy. He rushes at once to the consequence—no official 
church at all. ‘ Between hieratic authority—of which Rome is the 
supreme expression, and which writhes within her last bulwark 
—and rational authority, one compromise only is possible, namely, 
| the absolute separation of the spiritual and the temporal, that is, 
freedom : the freedom of the believer paying for his worship, the in- 
dependence of the thinker who fights for the autonomy of reason.” 
This bold attack finds an echo in many a breast, and already an 
influential review, La Revue Germanique et Frangaise, whose ten- 
dencies are somewhat Protestant, advocates, as the only possible 
| solution of the difficult problem, the absolute separation of Church 
and State. We must not judge too harshly of such extreme con- 
| clusions, remembering how easily a creed may become odious, 
whose sectaries dolefully bewail the oppression under which they 
pretend to labour, whenever they are prevented from tyrannizing 
| over others. The theme of unlimited freedom of conscience must, 
as M. Castelnau remarks, “be dear to all who, above political 
| capitulations, which are equally opposed to the living forces of the 
mind and the heart, place the programme summed up in the single 
| word: Srxceriry !” 
| Undoubtedly, this peremptory argument is of a nature to 
| frighten timorous souls, who anxiously ask whether the system 
which is crumbling into decay will not leave a huge blank in the 
| world, whether there might not arise an unbearable anarchy in 
| the minds of men wavering between scepticism and the changing, 
indefinite forms of individual mysticism. At all great periods in 
the annals of mankind, on the eve of every eventful religious re- 
volution, this awful question troubled the conscience of the weak 
at heart, although invariably a new creed, or rather a new mani- 





may finally prove the stumbling-block of the Second Empire, forces | festation of the ancient creed, proved the inanity of human 
that question on the attention of the most indifferent egotist ; and | terrors. None of. us may yet be able to divine the shape of the 
the “ irrepressible conflict” which an American statesman pre- | faith which will sooner or later replace the Ultramontane fiction of 
dicted long ago, speaking of slavery and freedom, is near at temporal power and papal infallibility, the last convulsions of which 
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we witness. At all events, the remedy will not be found, we 
apprehend, in Father Passaglia’s scheme, which strikes us as an 
improved edition of Machiavelli's plan to foster Italian supremacy 
by making the representative of spiritual power subservient to the 
strong arm of an encroaching kingdom. Still less can we expect 
a solution from the French juste-milieu clergy, who waste their 
time, their lungs, and their paper in barren recriminations. 

M. Tl Abbé Isoard, the Director of the Preparatory Diocesan School 
of the Carmelites, is a very favourable specimen of this class. His 
book, ** Yesterday and To-day in Christian Society,” shows him to 
be a man of attainments, of taste, and of moderation. But 
bitterly to regret what existed ‘ yesterday,” be it in most pitiful 
accents, will neither mend nor defer the dangers of ‘ to-day.” 
The Abbé laments, with a heartfelt affliction, that even the faithful 
members of his Church do no longer understand, we will not say 
the spirit or the tenets of Christianity, but the external part of 
religion, the very ceremonies which ought at least to awaken 
curiosity by attracting the eyes and charming the ears. If this 
assertion be true, and we see no reason to doubt a statement coming 
from such a reliable source, then Catholicism has sunk much lower 
than we imagined in England; then the worship of the Church 
of Rome has really become a dry, unmeaning formalism. It 
seems that the language of the Church is no longer under- 
stood. ‘That language,” says M. Isoard, “ prepared by the work 
of ages, attained its last form towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. Churchmen and mystic writers were not alone familiar 
with it; spread through all classes of society, the nobility, the 
magistracy, the bourgeoisie, and the people, it was perhaps the only 
connexion common to all. The letters and memoirs of the epoch, 





ex-editor of the defunct Univers, the mouth-piece of the most tur- 
bulent section of the militant Catholic Church, loudly repudiates 
any compromise ; and, like a true enfant terrible, he tells the “* last 
word” of his party in terms which strike a Protestant as supremely 
profane and blasphemous. “Rome does not belong to the Romans,” 
exclaims the clerical tribune ; “it is Christ's property. attest it ; 
God is here—He is here only; and I attest, moreover, that if He 
allows himself to be driven from hence, He may consent to pass 
away, but not to settle down elsewhere. He has chosen that place ; 
He will no more accept another abode than his adversaries will suc - 
ceed in creating another God.” We are unwilling to defile the 
ears of our reade;s by another quotation from the Parfum de Rome. 
This wild outcry, this boisterous attempt to encompass religion into 
local limits will be enough, and more than enough, for us and for 
them. Every one can now judge by himself of the dangers to 
which Catholicism is exposed in France by its untimely alliance 
with politics, wavering as it is between the fierce extremes of 
Rationalism and Ultramontanism, whilst feebly upheld by the 
weak hands of a few well-meaning but impotent priests. Pro- 
testants can merely express a fervent desire that a gentler wind 
may come to blow, be it from heaven or from earth, and save the 
tossed ship from the treacherous rock and the perfidious shoals 
which threaten to deliver it up, broken and unrigged, an easy prey 
to the waves. 
THE PRINCE CONSORT AN AGRICULTURIST, 

¢ an English gentleman of cultivated mind and rural tastes, pos - 

sessed of ample pecuniary resources, and who also appreciated the 
economical and social value of agricultural improvement, wished 
to combine in his pursuits the useful with the agreeable, there 
























and the great number of household words and proverbs derived | could be little doubt what would be the nature of those pursuits. 
from the doctrine of the Church and the ceremonies of her | The formation or remodelling and beautifying his mansion, gar- 
worship, forms of speech which were almost universally in | dens, and park, would afford vast personal and family enjoyment, 
use eighty years ago, are sufficient proofs how great the| while his consequent outlays would afford employment to the 
knowledge of things connected with the faith was then.” Alas! | industry of his district. He would farm largely, adopting the 













well may the learned Abbé exclaim, ‘ Nous avons changé 
tout cela!” We say nous advisedly, for the French clergy have 
done more to cause the result which they deplore, than the most 
full-mouthed infidels. It was they who, despairing of the pure 
but artless attractions of faith, have made of church-going a con 

dition of social respectability and a source of worldly success. It 
was not a free-thinker who, in days of political trouble, cried to 
the alarmists, trembling for their interests and their property, 
“The key of your cash-box is in the tabernacle.” The 
Catholic priests in France merely reap what they have sown. They | 
made eternal truth subservient to the world, and the world took 

them at their word. Does M. Isoard really believe that he may | 
effectually stem the current by relating unmeaning anecdotes of 
a beatified saint, a Carmelite moreover—St. Avertan, from 

Limoges, “‘ who cried out and took to flight whenever he saw 

money, being frightened at the thought of the crimes to which 

money leads!” At all events, the priests of our time are not St. 

Avertans. 

We sympathize more with the Abbé Isoard, when he laments 
the maudlin sentimentality which has of late attained such signal 
favour among the devotees. But here again, the reproach lies | 
with the clergy, who exalted to the skies Chateaubriand and 
Lamartine, the wordy apostles of vague piety and undefined as- | 
pirations. Who has made museums of churches, poems of sermons, | 
a kind of opera of the mass, and almost a science of archeology | 
of Roman Catholic worship? The Abbé may be right, likewise, in | 
deploring that true christian humility is a scarce virtue in our | 
days, though we must emphatically differ with his regret, that in | 
the inscription “‘ Hospital for Foundlings,” the word “ F oundlings” 
has given way to “assisted children.” 








best methods of management, and the most comprehensive principles 
of improvement. Nor would he be content with merely farming. 
He would seek varieties of soil and climate where he could apply 
and test the different systems of husbandry applicable to different 
circumstances. He would breed and feed the various kinds of 
domestic animals most in repute; and he would subject the whole 
to the test of careful supervision and strict account keeping, which 
would render his operations no less useful to others than they had 
been pleasurable to himself. 

Now all this was done by the late Prince Consort with a syste- 
matic order and completeness entirely his own. To the general 
public, to landed proprietors, and to agriculturists, a record of the 
acts and operations of the Prince Consort, as a landed proprietor 
and a farmer, could not fail to be useful and instructive. It is well 
to know what can be accomplished in land improvement and 
agriculture where ample capital and the best practical talent are at 
command. Such a record we have now before us in a volume, 
right royal in its getting up, entitled ‘The Prince Consort's 
Farms: an Agricultural Memoir, by John Chalmers Morten.” 
No agriculturists, and few others, require to be informed of the 
high qualifications of Mr. Morton—editor of the “* Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture "—for such a work, and the permission of the Queen, 
aided by all the information the intelligent managers of the 
several farms whom the late Prince had engaged in carrying out 
his views, has enabled Mr. Morton to produce a work which will 
form, so to speak, a landmark in the history of English agriculture. 

The subject has two main divisions, the estates of Osborne and 
Balmoral, purchased by the Queen and the Prince Consort from 
their private resources; and the farms occupied by the Prince, for 
the most part as tenant to the Commissioners of Crown Lands and 
Public Works. Osborne Manor, in the Isle of Wight, on which 


We indulge in the | the now palatial residence, Osborne House, stands, was purchased 


belief that a Christian is bound to humble himself only, whilst | for the Queen in 1845. Barton Manor, lying to the south of 
» , 


here the community contrived to humiliate others,—poor little | Osborne Park, was bought in the same year. 
sion, which has been rebuilt and improved, and contains apartments 


children made to suffer for misdeeds of which they were utterly | 


It comprises & man- 


innocent. We would, for instance, feel much humbler ourselves, | for the use of the Royal family, and attendants, and for the resi- 


and prouder of our country, if that odious word Rayged Schools 
were to give place to a more humane and charitable appellation. | 


dent manager of the property and his family. At the northern 
end of the present estate are the Alverstone and Heathfield farms, 


M. Isoard, though an abbé and a Carmelite, writes without the | also bought in 1845 from two former proprietors. ‘This now com- 
customary odium theologicum, it is true ; but his soothing and feeble | pact estate occupies the height and eastern side of that promon- 


suggestions, his apologetic Gallican longings, will not, we appre- 
hend, deter a single votary from following M. Castelnau’s unfaith- 





tory of land which lies between the Medina River, at Cowes 
and King’s Quay,.on the north side of the Isle of Wight. It 


ful footsteps. We fear it the more because the Ultramontane fac- | extends over a surface four miles long and nearly two broad. The 


tion, which stand at the other extremity, are deficient neither in 
spirit nor in audacity, and will challenge a battle. M. Veuillot, the 








soil is for the inost part gravelly, though some portions of the 
land are of stiff clay. Small portions only of the estate are naturally 
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fertile. The extent of the property is 1,810 acres, of which nearly 
600 constitute the park round the house, and between that and the 
sea there are nearly 400 acres of woodland. On the inland or 
southern side there are 700 acres of arable land. During the past 
sixteen years great improvements have been made on this property, 
which, with the exception of one small farm on the northern end, 
was in the Prince Consort’s occupation. Buildings. roads, drainage, 
and planting have been carried out on the largest scale. Upwards 
of 400 miles of covered drains have been made, and on the most 
approved principle, and many miles of open ditches have been cut 
through the plantations where the rootlets of the trees would soon 
choke up covered drains. Drives for more than twenty miles have 
been formed within the boundaries of the estate, which command 
every variety of coast and woodland scenery. The earth works 
have been enormous. In many places ravines, having been 
filled up and made soil to the depth of fifteen feet 
and upwards, constitute some of the terrace gardens around 
Osborne House. Rare shrubs and flowering plants abound in 
every direction, and Mr. Morton says :—*‘ It is a striking illustra- 
tion at once of the mildness of the winters here and of the im- 
provement in the inner climate of the soil produced by 
deep tillage and thorough drainage, that myrtles and 
camellias and magnolias blossom most profusely, though 
kept throughout the year in open borders; that orange 
trees bloom and fruit in the open air, receiving shelter only now 
and then; and that the Chusan palm, altogether unsheltered, 
survived the frosts of 1860-61." Amongst the incidents of these 
improvements we may mention that the acreable cost of drainage 
has been reasonable, and that the sewage from the house has been 
utilized by a very simple and effective plan, and made to give 
great fertility to about fifteen acres of originally poor grass land. 
This sewage was previously carried to the shore, and created an 
almost constant nuisance. Asa glimpse, and a pleasing one, of 


|and in 1852 the fee simple was acquired by purchase from the 

Fife Trustees, Its area, about 10,000 acres, of which at the time 
| of the purchase only about 200 acres were arable, and 800 acres 
| were under natural wood, chiefly birch and Scotch fir, and the 
{remaining 9,000 consisted of wide tracts of moss and moorland, 
| interspersed with high rocky ridges, bounded on the south by the 
| lofty precipices of Lochnagar. This tract was too limited to form 
|a deer forest, so the adjoining estate of Birkhall, extending to 
| 6,000 acres, was added in 1849. This property was bought for 
|the Prince of Wales. Of the latter estate, 400 acres are 
arable, 400 acres wood, and the rest moorland. In the 
same year the intermediate estate of Abergeldie was ob- 
tained on a forty years’ lease. Here there are 14,000 additional 
acres, of which 500 are arable, and 1,200 woodland. The three 
estates form a triangular area of 30,000 acres, constituting the 
Balmoral deer forest. Here the residence was built, the grounds 
improved, plantations made, the homesteads of the tenants and 
cottages of the labourers improved, with the same discriminating 
adaptation of means to ends, and attention to local circumstances 
and feelings, as were displayed by the Prince in his operations at 
Osborne ; and in order to encourage tradesmen—the blacksmith, 
carpenter, shoemaker, tailor, and general shopkeeper, to settle on 
the estate, houses and gardens, witha croft for keeping a cow, were 
provided at very moderate rents. 

So far we have seen the Prince chiefly as a landowner. Next 
we find the memoirs deal with him as a farmer. The Prince Con- 
sort’s farms about Windsor consisted of, the Home or Dairy and 
Shaw farms, which are wholly pasture land. Here a herd of pure- 
bred short-horns is kept. The extent of the two farms is nearly 
900 acres, and there are two sets of farm buildings, erected by the 
Prince at the cost of 6,000/. The rent paid is 1,000/. per annum. 2, 
the Flemish farm; 3,the Norfolk farm. These twofarms were occupied 
by the late King George III., and were then managed with a view 





the inner life of the Royal family at Osborne, Mr. Morton men- 

tions that the Prince Consort gave personal directions for all the 

planting, and with his own hands planted not a few of the shrubs 

which now ornament the grounds; and that each of the Royal children | 
had a special garden-plot, whereon vegetables were grown, which | 
were afterwards cooked at a Swiss cottage adjoining, on the occa- | 
sion of juvenile entertainments. This cottage, upstairs, contained 
a museum of natural history. “The Crown Princess of Prussia 
still retains her little garden, and produce from it is sent each 
summer from Osborne to Berlin.” ‘Thus, while the purchase and 
improvement, from private means, are illustrations of the wise 
economy on the part of the Royal family, the domestic incidents 
mentioned show the healthy tone of mind the Prince's plans must 
have induced amongst their children. 

The Barton farm and homestead, with the management of the 
land and stock of the Prince’s Isle of Wight farm, are fully 
described in Mr. Morton’s memoir, and this portion is well worthy 
of perusal by the practical farmer. Though this is not the place 
for any technical farming details, we may state the course of | 
cropping, the kinds and management of the live stock, and above | 
all, the large use of steam and other machinery, prove that under the 
Prince Censort’s superintendence, the most advanced and economical 
system of husbandry was adopted. The hedges and fences are 
models of neatness and effectiveness. Of course, all this can only 
be accomplished by the employment of much labour, and accord- 
ingly we find no less than 1,100/. is expended annually in manual 
labour, besides the 200/. for the corn and hay harvest. Of all 
the expenditure and receipts of the farm, the most complete 
accounts were kept, giving each under different heads, and a| 
monthly abstract was laid before the Prince, who applied to it a | 
full and firm consideration. Every year a real and stringent 
valuation was made in the autumn, of which the following are the 
recent results:—‘* There were 1,000/. worth of farm horses, 
1,200/. of cattle, 1,400/. of sheep, 2007. of pigs; nearly 3,000/. 
worth of corn and hay, 1,000/. of implements, and 500/. of root- 
crops; and a capital of more than 8,000/. invested on the 800 
acres.” 

The Balmoral estate is a Scotch Highland property also 
acquired by the Queen and Prince Consort, and lies on the 
right bank of the Dee, fifty-two miles W.S.W. of Aberdeen. 
Its position is in a deep narrow valley, under the shadow of the 
highest mountains in the kingdom, where the winters are so 
severe that the thermometer not unfrequently falls twelve degrees 
below zero. On the other hand, the summers are warmer than in 
the low country, where the heat is tempered by the neighbour- 
hood of the sea. In 1847 the leasehold interest of the Earl of 
Aberdeen in the Balmoral estate was bought by the Prince Consort, 











to illustrate the Flemish and Norfolk systems of farming. Hence 
the names of the farms. They have been improved and managed 
by the Prince Consort on the most approved modern systems. 
4, the Bagshot and Repley farms, consisting of poor sandy soil, and 
kept mainly as a game preserve. At the Flemish Farm, which 
consists of strong clay land, a fine herd of Hereford cattle is kept; 
while on the Norfolk farm there is a capital herd of Devons. At 
the Bagshot and Repley farms Galloways and Kyloes, bought for 
the purpose, are fattened. At the Shaw farm there is a large stock 
of Berkshire pigs, and on the Home farm the pigs kept are of the 
Prince's well-known white Windsor breed. On these farms there 
is, perhaps, the finest cow-house, with the most complete dairy 
house, in the world. On the Norfolk farm the old wooden and 
thatch buildings of George the Third’s time remain, but on 
the other farms new sets of buildings have been built. We 
cannot here involve the reader in agricultural details, but asa 
sample of the progress of English agriculture during the last 
twenty years, that part of Mr. Morton’s memoir which relates 
to the four farms near Windsor, should be read by all who take an 
interest in agricultural improvement. Here, too, the Prince 
established the same system of monthly accounts and yearly 
valuations as we have referred to in connection with the Isle of 
Wight farm. And here, as elsewhere, the comfort, well-being, and 
elevation of the farming labourers always engaged his most anxious 
attention. It was the Prince Consort's wish that every labouring 
man should be comfortably housed within a mile of his work. 
Acting on this view, he not only built excellent cottages on all the 
properties, whether owned or occupied only by himself, but also 
stimulated the Commissioners, in whose charge Windsor Great 
Park is, to follow his good example. ‘ Accordingly, groups of 
cottages have been erected on the outskirts of the park, where 
provision for comfort by good-sized living rooms, with an adequate 
number of bed-rooms, has been united with extremely picturesque 
elevations and exteriors.” Under the Prince’s influence the 
Commissioners of Woods have steadily prosecuted the improve- 
ment of the Great Park by drainage and other works, so “ that 
the greater part of Windsor Park, which only lately was an un- 
drained swampy or rushy pasture, is now as well grazed as any 
land in the country.” And Mr. Morton adds this just comment, 
that “‘the change is a striking illustration of those means of 
cultivation adapted to the grasses to which the generally poor 
condition of our pastures is now directing so much atten- 
tion.” Briefly as we have been able to deal with the infor- 
mation afforded by the “ Agricultural Memoir,” we have stated 
enough to show that the Jate Prince Consort was amongst 
the first, if not the first, of England's agriculturists and land 
improvers. 
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CASSOCKED ML.P.’s. 

HE town of Reggio, in Modena, desires to send Father 
T Passaglia to Parliament, and the able theologian who, 
orthodox to the backbone, may yet end by founding an Italian, 
and therefore schismatic church, has accepted the proffered honour. 
Italy, therefore, finally accedes to the principle that priests may 
be repr sentatives, and in so doing departs from her English con- 
stitutional model. 
ment of Turin; but they have been unknown men, returned by 
mountain districts, and this deliberate choice by a city of the 
greatest living Italian priest, really commences a new ;éyime, holds 
out, for example, to all successful preachers a new and a great 
career. 
logical discussion impending which will in the end remodel every 
ecclesiastical institution, to consider whether their own practice is 
wise, whether the Italians may not have hit on the more prudent 


course, and whether, by driving the clergy from the free air of | 


Parliament, they are not injuring the intellectual culture of the 
entire people. By a curious fiction, maintained because like many 
other fictions it suits the temper of the nation, English clericals 


are supposed to have a Parliament of their own, a noisy assem- 


blage of bishops and bigots, which exists on condition that it shall | 


never say anything worth hearing, or do anything that can 
y human being. Consequently as a priest cannot, 
conveniently, sit in two places at once, the House of Com- 
mons is shut to the minister of the Established Church. Is that 
wise? It is certainly not logical, for the Nonconformist minister 
is not only eligible, but very frequently sits, and we know of 
nothing which should prevent Irish Catholic priests, if honestly 
loyal, from sending themselves to Parliament, instead of their lay 
nominees. Arrayed, if the little boys outside permitted, in full 
canonical pomp, they would be an odd and a novel feature in the 
debates ; but they would talk just as easily and at least as temper- 
ately as the quaint folk whom FatherDaly knows how to marshal 
so well, and who understand so perfectly how to worship God and 
Mammon, to vote against the freedom of Rome, and to shriek for 
a Galway subsidy. Still the priests would be admitted only as 
Dissenters, and the question is whether it is expedient for any 
constitutional country to shut out its recognized clergy from this 


interest any 


particular form of power. ° 

It is of no use to raise the argument that the clergy must not be 
secularized, that a minister must not be a politician any more than 
a trader, a member any more than a goldsmith or publican. ‘That 
argument might, if honest, be met on its merits, but in the present 
state of the world it is transparently hypocritical. The clergy are 
not debarred from politics anywhere in the world, and exercise in 
every country vast political influence. Rome, indeed, openly sanc- 
tions the principle, and her cardinals sit unreproved in the senates 
of France and Austria, wield secular power in Italy, and are every- 
where engaged openly as well as secretly in warm political strife. 
Cardinal Wiseman would smile at the theory which should prevent 


his interfering on principle in a Galway election, for is it not the | 
right of the Church to “ bind their kings in chains, and their nobles | 


in fettersof iron?” Hildebrand thought so certainly, and cardinals 
are apt, as a rule, to agree with Hildebrand. The Greek Church, 
though less pretentious, still makes of its bishops judges ; and, as Mr. 
Kinglake has pointed out, the protectorate of the Greek Church 
in Turkey involves almost all internal secular administration. In 
Protestant Sweden the clergy have a House which votes on every- 
thing from firstfruits to the new tariff ; and in Prussia, where the 


Royal authority interferes with all action, the Church is still the | 


best ally of the independent Liberals. In Belgium, the priest- 
hood prohibit a poor law; and in Italy their adhesion is the first 


object of every administration. Even in England the Church is 


strong enough to attract a political Voltaire like Mr. Disraeli, the | 


country rectors are the mainstay of the great Conservative party, 
and the clergy are strong enough to coerce Parliament—as in the 
Divorce Bill—into the dangerous course of exempting them from 
obedience to the law. In local elections their influence is enor- 
mous, and even over the nation their aggregate authority is great 
—in Scotland greatest of ali. They are allowed to vote, and 
constantly take part in elections; they are often dictators of 
Poor-law Committees ; a considerable section of the magistracy is 
still composed of men in orders ; and among our political writers 
priests are neither’ fewest nor least influential. The fear of 
secularizing the clergy is unfounded, and, indeed, the 
need ofa «kind of! secularization is’ the 
in the Church.: Dhere is a want of some link which shall bind the 


clergy to those they_strive to instruct, some chain of sympathy | 
between the lay and the clerical mind which may enable the pastor | is thus’ to bée saved ‘will be; every month, forwarded to the Temps.’ 
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Priests have, it is true, sat before in the Parlia- | 


It may be worth while for Englishmen, with a vast theo- | 


greatest © felt | 
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| to understand the inner, wants of his flock. 
apt to understand them as an actual shepherd might those of 
actual sheep—viz., by patient and acute observation entirely from 
the outside. but not the symptoms 
which foreshadow it; appreciate health, but not the signs which 
show that in the sick vitality is still strong. The contact of 
active political life might do for our clergy what the confessional 
does for the Romish Church, with this additional advantage. .. The 
confessional instructs only the individual, political life soon raises 


At present, he is too 


He can recognize disease, 


Admit the rector to a chance of a 
seat, and all clergymen would begin to view every great subject, 
first, from its spiritual or highest side, and then from its political 
and more multiform aspect—a process decidedly beneficial. to 


the power of an entire class. 


breadth and depth of view. There is a tolerance, a broad practical 
| Christianity in the view of many men of the world, to which 
clergymen, unless of the very best class, can no more attain than 
artists or savans can. ‘They would have made a great step towards 
its attainment when they habitually considered every proposition 
in two very different aspects We should soon cease to hear. of 
clergymen objecting to the census because David was punished 
for numbering Israel, or debating whether extempore speech. did 
not leave more room for the Spirit than written sermons—whether, 
that is, Mr. Spurgeon, who talks, is not neater to God than Isaiah, 
who wrote. 


In principle, the argument is all in favour of the clergyman's 
right to be enfranchised, and be it remembered, the principle being 
always liberty, the onus of proof lies always with those who 
wish to restrict it. ‘wo objections in practice must, however, 
The bishops are in Parliament, and are certainly 
not more enlightened than the rest of their brethren out of it, 
That assertion, which will be instantly made, proves little, for even 
were it absolutely true—and Archbishop Whately and Dr. Tait are 
both Parliamentary Bishops—still bishops are selected too late in life 
to be educated by anything save misfortune. The heavy atmo- 
sphere of the Peers, sweet-scented but enervating, is not a true 
political air, and though peers are manlier men than bishops, 
it is not in the gilded chamber that they learn manliness. 
The other is much more formidable, and we suspect secretly 
weighs down all strict or logical thought. There is, on most re- 
ligious subjects, no accord between the educated mind of England 
and the mind of its voting class. Consequently there can be no 
accord between the House and the very few clergymen whom 
A Maurice or Kingsley, Whately or 
Hook, might be welcomed into the House, but rather Urquhart 
than Dr. Cumming, Mr. Whalley than Mr. Ryle. The electors 
would take, nine times out of ten, either a rector of great posses- 
sions, who would be one more country gentleman, and wholly with- 
out distinctiveness, or a popular preacher who would be an unmiti- 
gated nuisance, or a Calvinist of the narrower sort, out of tune 
with everything around him. ‘There is no possibility of avoiding 
that danger; but it seems, to us at least, one which it is somewhat 
weak to fear. Such a man, once in the House, would become by 
mere force of attrition a rounder-minded man, and would inevitably 
impart his new light, his fresh tolerance, and novel experience to 
the knot of congregations which sent him up. At present, tlie 
narrow worshippers are made still narrower by the pressure of their 
single idea on the mind of their worship-leader. 


be considered. 


coustituencies would elect. 





THE COTTON FAMINE IN FRANCE AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
[From our Srecrat CorRESPONDENT.] 
January 21, 1863. 
Own the 11th inst. the following letter from a poor inhabitant‘of 
Mulhouse, whose name was not mentioned, appeared in ‘the 
Temps newspaper :— 

“ Sir,—A few days ago, as I was reading to my family the 
story—so touchingly commented upon by you—of a boy, five 
years old, who contributed the whole contents of his money -box 
to the Relief Fund for the weavers out of work, I saw that my 
wife was much moved, and my children began to cry bitterly. 
But still deeper than theirs was my emotion, for I knew but too 
well what was the cause of my children’s grief: they had tio 
money-box to part with. My wife hit upon my’ thought. 
* Come, come, my children,’ said she, ‘I will tell you how to 
manage, if you wish to follow the example of ‘the generous little 
boy. I treat you twice a week ‘to a dessert’ consisting of a cake’and 
some fruits. Well, are you willimg ‘to do without cakes, that other 
children might not be without bread 7 Your father is prepared to 
impose tpon himself a corresponding privation. So am I. What 
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—' Yes, by all means, mother,’ exclaimed the children, jumping As for the French newspapers—the Temps taking the lead— 
for joy. It was my turn to shed tears. You are a father, Sir,and | they have now been, for about two months, blazing about the 
will understand my weakness. Enclosed, I send the proceeds of | lamentable fact that a hundred and sixty thousand human beings 
our family agreement for the present month.” jare actually brought to astate of starvation. They have in 

Many a fact of this sort might be pointed out; nor would it be | various ways developed this energetic saying of the fathers of the 
fair to conceal, still less to deny, that the terrible crisis now pre- | primitive church, cited by the Journal des Débats, * The rich is 


vailing in the manufacturing districts of France served to awaken | but the treasurer of the poor.” They have drawn over and over 


feelings of human love and benevolence which were exhibited here again the heart rending picture of children taught by poverty to 
and there in the most affecting manner. Mothers taught their | view society in the light of a cruel step-mother, and of young 
little ones to give the price of promised and anxiously expected | girls strolling the streets, in the night, with pallid faces, in quest 
toys. Children, with a smile on their lips, brought to the col- | of a bitter bread. 

lector the money hoarded up for Punchinello. Poor journey- Nor have the heads of the Church kept silence. After the 
men, female servants, contributed to the relief fund a part of their pastoral letter issued by the Archbishop of Rouen, came the 
hard-earned wages. Donations came from the workshop. Dona- | pastoral letter issued by the Bishop of Orleans, bidding us remem- 
ber that ** the whole teaching of Christ is included in these admir- 
able words, Omnes autem vos fratres estis.” 





tions came from the garret. Among the subscribers, not a few 
subscribed twice. Some of them engaged to pay so much a week 
till the crisis is over. In several establishments it was agreed that | Yet the distress of the Rouen cotton-spinners appears to be 
the wages of a day's work should be devoted to the relief of the | utterly unknown to the great majority of the country-people in 
unemployed operatives. ‘Ihe choral societies, nine hundred in | France. I see it stated in a letter written to the 7 mps by Mr. 
number, comprising no less than seventy-two thousand orphéonists, | Rousselle, a barrister, that, in the ‘** Commune” of Blicourt, hardly 
set about organizing concerts for the sake of the victims of the | twenty leagues distant from Rouen, not a soul, at the date of the 
Sums comparatively large were collected by | 5th of January, was aware of any other distress to be relieved 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. Gatherings were made, not | than that of the Pope? ‘The truth is that there is a large portion 
unsuccessfully, both in Catholic and Protestant churches. <A | of France which may be said to be completely shut out from the 
warm appeal of Mr. Sauvage, Director of the Eastern Railway action of the press, and a large portion of the French people who 
Company, to the personal service in his establishment, was re- | are systematically suffered to remain ignorant of what most con- 
sponded to with eagerness, and bids fair to be fruitful. Neither | cerns them. 

the Church, nor the theatre, nor the bar, incurred the charge of |} This may, to a certain degree, account for the inadequate 
heartless indifference. In the ranks of the ‘‘ Garde Impériale »| 

also subscriptions were raised, and the soldier was reminded of the | does not lie there, the number of persons fully acquainted with the 





cotton famine. 





amount of the subscriptions hitherto raised; but the real cause 


link which unites him to the workman. cotton famine being certainly sufficient for a provision to be made 
However, this much is sure, that the totals, if compared to those 
set forth in the reports of the English Lancashire Relief Committee, 
cannot fail to be pronounced almost worthless. In a little more | supineness as to become insensible to everything? Is it that the 
than a fortnight the subscriptions constituting the list of the | sound of the drum is better calculated to stir them up than the 
trading classes rose from 74,467f. 75c. to 90,000f. ; those in the | squalling of famished children and disconsolate mothers? Not 
Moniteur, from 100,000f. 15c. to 181,186f. 92c.; in the Temps, | exactly so. But the notion prevails among them that, whenever a 
from 9,751f. 50c. to 51,325f. 75c.; in the Debats, from 67f. 7c. | national calamity breaks out, it is the business of the nation, acting 
to 36,697f. 50c. ; in the Opinione Nationale, from 3,267f. 45c. to | as a whole--or, in other words, the business of the State—to look 
4,854f. Besides, lists have ever since been published in the Patrie | for a reniedy. 
and the Constitutionnel showing an increase not altogether unim- That public opinion, in England, is in general averse to 
portant. anything like Governmental interference I know ; and I, for one, 
Yet, it must be confessed that the result is singularly inadequate, | think that aversion perfectly right, so far as it refers to that kind 
not only to the extent of the evil, but also to the energy of the | of Governmental interference which tends either to check or to 
efforts made by the benevolent to stimulate the zeal of their fellow- | control, in matters of private interest, the free agency of indivi- 
citizens. Numberless, indeed, were the schemes which found their | duals. Again, I take it to be most desirable, when the Govern- 
way into the columns of the newspapers, and more especially of the | ment is so constituted as to do wrong, that it should do as little as 
Temps. 1t was suggested by some that each person should contri- | possible or nothing. If we are to call Government an 
bute the fourteenth part of his income, to be paid either weekly or irresponsible, uncontrollable, omnipotent chief, substituting 
daily—by others, that a collection should be made from door to door, | his caprice for the law, claiming to be the master of 
in every district, through a man of good standing, a self- the public instead of their servant, professing to have a 
appointed collector; by a provincial paper first, then by the | clearer insight into the interests of society than society 
Temps, then by the Siecle, that poor-boxes should be put in all | itself, in fact, being just the reverse of what the State must be in 
places of public resort—churches, synagogues, theatres, savings’- | any well-regulated community, i.c., an emanation from society, 
banks, cigar-shops, coffee-houses, &c. ‘The editor of the France| nay more, society itself acting as a whole, then it is clear 
chorale expressed the opinion that it would be advisable to give to that public affairs will, in all probability, be mismanaged ; 
the unemployed Rouen cotton-spinners the ten centimes which are} and even in the event of their being managed toler- 
daily squandered away in the shape of drink-money, and so to | ably well, incalculable would be the evil, because the nation 
convert the pour Loire into a pour manger. A civil engineer, M. | at large, untrained to self-reliance and deprived of all sense of 
Leopold Dupuy, informed the public that, in the ‘* arrondissement ” | personal dignity, would soon fall into a state of death-like torpor. 
of Bayonne and the Spanish province of Guipuzcoa, there was lack | This is just the danger which is, at present, hanging over France, 
of hands for the carrying out of the works connected with the con- | and the courage displayed by the Temps in pointing to it was the 
straction of the railway between Bayonne, ‘Trun, and Alsatsua ; | other day rewarded by a warning. 
which works, he said, were extensive enough to occupy about But suppose the Government so constituted as to give reality 
20,000 operatives, besides those at present employed. He himself | and impart harmony to those common feelings, common wants, 
volunteered to give employment in his own yards at St. Jean de | and common interests in which consists the distinction between 
Luz and Ilendaye to an additional number of 500 terrace-makers | the social and the individual life, then the only evil to be guarded 
and hodmen. One M. A. Ménier declared it would be both ex- against would be that of over-legislation; and this is the very 
pedient and easy to take steps towards dividing the whole mass of supposition to which applies the remark of a great English 
workless weavers between all the rural districts of France, in none | thinker, Mr. John Stuart Mill :—‘* There are things with which 
of which were, according to his view of the case, less than ten governments ought not to meddle, and other things with which 
persons required for agricultural purposes. they ought.” (Principles of Political Economy. Vol. 2, chap x., 
I need not stop to inquire into the soundness of these sugges- | p. 505.) 
tions. It is, for example, rather strange to invite people who are | So unavoidable, after all, is this, that in no country was ever the 
trained to a particular kind of business, to turn their hands all of principle of State interference practised on a larger scale, and in a 
a sudden to another for which they are likely to be unfit, and to | more objectionable manner, than in England, where, nevertheless, 
think they could, at will, resume their labour, when once abandoned. | the excellence of the “ let-alone system” is generally acknowledged 
My object, in dwelling upon any such details, is merely to show | and loudly proclaimed. What is the English poor law, if not a 
that there are not wanting those in France who exert themselves | bold departure from the doctrine that society, acting as a whole, 
in finding out some means to tide over the difficulty. has nothing to do with the economical interests of its members, 


| against its direful consequences. Is it then that Frenchmen have 
sunk, under the Imperial despotism, into such a state of selfish 
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sts should, in eve y case take cere of them- 


and that pris ite inter 
: mployment for the operatives thrown out of 


selves? ‘To provide 


i 


{—look carefully and closely at the woodeuts—here and there we 


| calls ** 


work by a at national calamity may be a task fraught with dif- 
ficulties aml periis ; but, surely the right to subsistence from the 
State, when onc» converted into a law, seems to imply the right to } 
labour as a means of subsistence. 


Such are, at all events, the ideas prevalent in France among the 


working classes. It would remain for me to prove that, far from 
arising out of what might be supposed an absence of self-re- 
liance, they originate in a proud feeling of self-respect, which 
to the poorest of the poor any 
But want 


ling extreme 


renders ga in the 
assistance in the shape of charity and alms-giving. 


. 4 ° | 
of space compels me to stop, and to put off to some future occasion | 
}novel and glance at the other illustrations, we are bound to 


what I have to say in justification of the economical views enter- 
tained by those who, in the reign of Louis Philippe, being driven 
to despair, chose to die rather than beg, and inscribed on their flag 
the most deplorable and fruitless, but by nomeans contemptible 
motto, ** Let us live by working, or die fighting.” 

A FREEMAN. 


Fine Arts. 
es ae 
A FEW WORDS ON ILLUSTRATIVE ART 
Wuarever opinion may be entertained on the much vexed 
question of art progression—whether we are inclined to assert that 
the meridian of hig 


faded and gone, or 
precise contrary is the case, there can be but little doubt that 


h art is past and the glory of its splendour 


whether we maintain as stoutly that the 


illustrative art—by which we understand art as applied towards | 
illustra ; pang 
an illustrator who undertakes to picture to the public the various 


the representation and rendering, by the pencil and the etching- 
ne dle, of the ideal characters and scenes which spring from the 
author's pen—has never occupied a place so near perfection as it 
does at the present moment. 
illustration to a book of 
except the annuals, and there the letter-press, as is well known, 
was written to suit the illustrations, which were for the most part 
indifferent engravings of well-known pictures, and the text was 
made to dove-tail into the print; but illus- 
tration was all but unknown; now you may buy at the nearest 
book-stall at any time a book containing from ten to a dozen wood- 


decent fiction was rare indeed, if we 


beyond this, 


cuts by Gilbert, of their kind quite perfect, for a shilling—and | 


to this fact we owe, toa great extent, that increasing love and 
reverence for art, even among the masses of the people, which has 
evidenced itself ina manner so marked and so universal of late 
years as to have become almost worthy of being called a national 
movement. 
at the International Exhibition last year, no one will venture to 
accuse the English people, down to the lowest ranks among them, 
of cold indifference to art and beauty; and that they ever were justly 
accused of such a feeling was due to their ignorance, we maintain, 
rather than to their want of taste. Fifty years ago, to the common 
people, a fine work of art was a thing unknown. Now-a-days, 
books plentifully and beautifully illustrated by some of the first 
men of the day are freely passed from hand to hand, and lie 


on every cottage table. Fifty years ago, an artist sketching 


from nature was a mystery and a wonder-stock to the gaping 
peasantry who chancel to pass that way. Now, he is an 
object of the closest interest’; and oftentimes the merest field 


let fall some chance word or observation over the 


painter's shoulder, 
shows a love and a knowledge of the subject which, fifty years ago, 


labourer will 


as he peepsat the rapidly advancing work, which 


might have been looked for in vain in many a drawing-room. Few 
books which take a hold upon the public mind go long without the 
artist's aid ; and it is found that, in the libraries established for the 
poorer classes in various parts of London and the country, the 
illustrated books get thumbed and dog-eared and worn out long 
before the others. Many of the humbler visitors to the International 
would have enjoyed their visit ten times less had they not schooled 
their mind to understand and appreciate the merits and beau- 
ties of art by a long and careful, though perhaps unconscious, 
course of study under the auspices of John Gilbert and Birket 
Foster. 

The power and faculty of illustration stands by itself, totally apart 
from the other branches of art. A man may be a grand and 
varnest painter, yet but a poor illustrator. No one will, we 
imigine, be bold enough to deny that Millais has produced 
works of surpassing talent—we had almost said genius—yet he is 
but a very second-rate illustrator, charming though some of his 
illustrations be. Take Mr. Trollope’s “ Orley Farm,” for example, 


have very clever designs, charmingly worked out, as in the one he 
Never is a long word,” where Lady Stavely is endeavouring 
to elicit from her daughter Madeleine her feelings towards Pcre- 
grine. (We have not the book before us as we write, and may be 
wrong as to details ; if so, we must humbly apologize both to author 
and reader.) Nothing could be more tender and pretty than the 
blushing, delicate-looking girl, shrinking 
even to her own mother; while the earnest loving look of the 
mother, bent on securing her child's future happiness, and yet 
anxious to see her select the man she herself would prefer, is 
admirable; it isa subject which, though slight, would paint un- 
r the leaves of this capital 


from exposing her heart 


commonly well; but as we turn ove 


confess that they are, many of them, hastily and badly, and 


|} even coarsely designed, and utterly fail to carry out the ideas and 


characters of the author. Lady Mason, for example, in whom 
the chief interest of the story is centred (or is intended to be 
centred, we should, perhaps, rather say,) is never once even 


| fairly represented (except, perhaps, when the artist has drawn her 


| as she lies in unutterable anguish on her bed in her own room, 


| towards the beginning of the first volume, one of the cleverest 


| bits of drawing, and one of the most forcibly imagined pictures 


possible; but yet, not even there, quite our idea of Lady Mason); 


}and then again Mr. Millais appears to us to fail in keeping up the 


individuality and character of the various actors in the story. It 
is with the greatest difficulty we can trace the slightest resemblance 
between his various representations of the same person—Lady Mason 


| herself appears with at least half a dozen faces, that have hardly 


Fifty years ago, such a thing as a | 


After the scene, day after day in the picture-galleries | 


a feature in common. ‘This is obviously a most serious fault in 
Where more than one 
perhaps a certain loss of individuality 
is inevitable ; where hand designs all the illustra- 
there can excuse. And the same error on the 
part of Mr. Millais is observable in his ‘‘ Framley-Parsonage” 
At the same 


personages and incidents in a work of fiction. 
pencil is employed, 
but 


be 


one 
tions, no 
illustrations, although to a somewhat less extent. 
time we now and then get a touch of such real beauty from 
Mr, Millais as to go far to make amends for all his shortcomings, 
which, to speak openly, are very great. ‘Take as an example of his 
happiest inspirations that perfect scene—perfect as regards author 
as well as artist—where Lucy Robarts meets Lord Lufton at the 
back of the old parsonage-house—the best thing, in our opinion, 
Mr. Millais has ever done on the wood. 

Mr. F. Walker and Mr. Watson are two of the most rising illus- 
trators of the day; but both of them must beware of that fatal 
error—carelessness. We have noticed one or two of Mr. Watson's 
works lately which had been most decidedly “ scamped,” to use a 


technical expression. Of course, the temptation to knock off as 


| many illustrations as possible in the shortest space of time is very 


| as perfect as possible. 


great ; but haste and want of care cannot fail to make themselves 
apparent in the work, and must sooner or later affect the artist's 
The only man among the army of workers on the 
wood who seems able to produce a supply quite without limit, and 
yet never without displaying the talent, no matter 
what the subject he employs his pencil upon may be, is John 
Gilbert—the king of illustrative art. 


reputation. 
greatest 


It would be a curious and 
an interesting thing to have a return made of the actual number 
of illustrations he gives to the world in the course of a single year 
—not one of which unknown number is not, in its particular line, 
The best examples of his surprising talents 
in this respect that occur to us at this moment are his designs to 
Ainsworth’s * Lancashire Witches,” and to alittle book by the late 
Captain Marryat, called ** ‘The Children of the New Forest,” in the 
latter of which Mr. Gilbert positively surpasses himself, and leaves 
his other efforts far behind in his representations of the reckless 
Cavaliers and canting crop-eared Roundheads, and the wild 
outlaws aud deerstealers of the New with which that 
stirring tale, the delight of our schoolboy days, abounds. No 
part of his designs exhibits the slightest marks of carelessness or 
over-hurried work, and his figures are always full of life and 
spirit, which is the more remarkable, as we believe he seldom 
if ever makes use of a model for any drawing he may make for 


Forest, 


wood-engraving. His composition, too, even in the smallest of his 
designs, is faultless, and full of charming harmony of line—almost 
as important an element of a work of art, by the way, as harmony 
of colour. As long as Mr. Gilbert can be prevailed upon to lend 
his pencil to illustrate the conceptions of his author's mind, so long, 
at least, will illustrative art hold the proud position it now occupies 
in England. 
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ANOTHER ART EXIUIBITION IN AID OF LANCASHIRE. 
A CoLLEcTIon of works by amateurs is always full of interest and 
attraction, and the Suffolk-street Exhibition for the benefit of the 
distress in the cotton districts is by no means an exception to the 


. . “ff 
rule. Although, as a matter of course, below the ‘* German Gallery 


collection in point of actual artistic merit, there is, we think, 
quite as much interest attaching to Suffolk street as to its more 
professional neighbour in Bond street. It is curicus to observe, 
among the works contributed many by names as “ familiar as 
household words” to our ears in some connection or other, far 
differing from art. Among others, we find, on running our eye 
down the catalogue, such names as Lord Hardinge, Major Gresly, 
Henry Kingsley, Sir A. Macdonald, John Ruskin, the Dean of 
Canterbury, Major-General Lewis, and the Countess Grey. Well- 
known names among lovers of art, too, such as Pilleau, Hopley 
White, Bodichon, and Roget, and here and there the professional 
R.A. are discovered in the midst of a crowd of titled amateurs in 
friendly rivalry. 

The sweetest bit of flower-painting in the world, by Miss 
Mutrie, ‘* Rose and Geranium” (No. 682), is here, prominent 
among the pictures of still life, filliyg the room, even in these 
black, chilly days, with the rich fragrance of its perfume; and 
Miss Lane also contributes many capitally executed studies from 
the conservatory and the garden. 

Mrs. Enfield’s ‘* Bonchurch, Isle of Wight” (No. 156), is re- 
markable for airy sunlight effect, and for its correct tone and 
sentiment. Mrs. Lawes (159) sends a careful, pleasant drawing 
of * Kilchurn Castle” (159), which might readily be mistaken 
at first glance for a George Fripp. . Mrs. Higfrod Burr’s Eastern 
sketches are full of power, and very accurate in colour and arrange- 
ment of light and shade ; her “ Bazaar, Cairo” (177), is, perhaps, 
the best of them all. Miss Carey's Guernsey sketch, too 
(No. 238), is capital, though, perhaps, a little of the weakest in 
colour and tone. Mr. Roget (always clever and attractive, but 
better, we venture to think, when he gives charactarture the go by) 
has a charming little drawing here called ‘* Rest,” a subject given, 
we believe, as the motto for the evening at some sketching club; 
and Mr. Brabazon’s sketch from Velasquez (190) is really admir- 
able in every particular. Mr. Arthur Severn has evidently great 
talent, and is well represented here by several capital drawings ; 
while a Mrs. Roberts sends a drawing, to which we can not easily 
assign greater praise than by saying that for some moments we 
took it to be a William Hunt. She calisit ‘* Ready to be off” (430). 
We need not say anything on the subject of the professional in- 
gredient in this exhibition, beyond mentioning the names of 
Stanfield, Mulready, Cope, Horsley, and others, as among the 
number; nor need we do more than pass over in silence the 
** TIluminated Holy Families” and the coloured photographs, which 
will be found on the walls. 

We strongly advise all who can to avail themselves of this 
opportunity of seeing works by hands accustomed, in many 
instances, rather to grasp the sword or to handle the pen than 
to the use of the pencil and the palette ; and we would impress this 
the more strongly on our readers, as we believe the collection is not 
likely to remain open to the public here for more than a short 
season. 





Husic. 
we eS 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Tae of Mendelssohn's Athalie 
Requiem drew a crowded audience to Exeter Hall on the 16th 
inst.; so crowded, indeed, that the performance was more than 
onee interrupted by the loud complaints of one or more non-seat- 
holders, and full five minutes were wasted in altercations which it 
is to be hoped the managers of the Society will not allow to recur. 
Although Athalie has been performed several times by the Sacred 
Harmonie Society, it is still but little known to the English public. 
It was one of the latest cf Mendelssohn's works, and bears the full 
impress of his matured powers. The words consist of the lyric 
choruses in Racine’s play of Athalie—choruses of which the Greek 
drama has evidently furnished the model, and whose function is 
descriptive and moral comment, not dramatic action. The place of 
the story is supplied by a series of “ illustrative verses” between 
the different lyrics—verses in which the narrative is briefly con- 
densed. ‘These ‘were recited on Friday night by Mr. Phelps so 
admirably that almost every word was heard, even in the west 
gallery. Mr. Bartholomew, the author of the English libretto, 


| (Awa 


announcement and Mozart's 


| from a cloudless sky upon the host of worshippers. 


| none are more inpressive than the Requiem. 


hap book fat: leas beivipy in shy chorases than in the intermediate grave and calm, givesthe prayer for the dead, ‘* Requiem 


| verses. It was painful to hear such halting and poverty-stricken 
sentences as these combined with Mendelssolin’s musie :~~ 
“ Heaven and the earth display His grandeur is unbounded ; 

Light is the gift of His creating hands. 

But past expressing 

Man's great blessing, 
We now inherit in His pure and just ¢ 
But even this cloud of generalities can but slig 
Mendelssohn's clear conceptions. The grand ojx 
‘Heaven and the Earth,” is followed by descriptive solos for three 
| female voices, which were very well rendered by Miss Parepa, Mrs. 
| Netherclift, and Madame Sainton-Dolby. ‘Then 
| chorus, ** O Sinai !” in which the revelation of the Law is described 
with true Hebrew sublimity. Though not in the least plagiarized 
from Elijah, it recalls the unearthly grandeur of Elijah’s first 
vision, when ** God the Lord passed by,” and shows how intensely 
Mendelssohn entered into that phase of the Hebrew faith. After 
some more female solos, enumerating the mercies as well as the 
commands of God, the first part concludes with the repetition of 


mmands.” 


] 


itly obscure 


ning chorus, 


comes a fine 


the opening chorus. The second part describes the innocence of the 
child Joash, the oppressions suffered by the righteous, and the revels of 
the godless. ‘The most striking feature of this part is the chorus near 
the close, ‘‘ The just alone shall bow beneath ‘Thy heavenly portal,” 
a truly majestic composition in plain counterpoint. In the third 
part, most of the introductory verses are ‘** spoken with music,”—a 
peculiar feature, invented by Mendelssohn, and previously intro- 
duced by him into his Gdipus and Antigone. It demands consum- 
mate skill, both in the reciter and in the orchestra, to save the 
combination from being utterly confusing. With such a conductor 
as Costa, and such an orator as Mr. Phelps, the result was probably 
as near perfection as possible. But my own impression is that it isa 
hybrid style of art, and can never be permanent. ‘The orchestral 
accompaniment needs a musical theme to dominate its purely 
secondary movements, and the spoken recitative is insufficient to 
satisfy this need. ‘The lyrical portion of the third part is not long, 
and concludes with a lovely trio, ‘“‘ Hearts feel that love Thee,” 
which was exquisitely sung. ‘Throughout the evening the unusual 
delicacy and sweetness of Miss Parepa’s singing were remark- 
able, and she was very well supported by Mrs. Netherclift, 
a new singer, with a fresh soprano voice, and a pure style 
and intonation. It is interesting to observe how fond Men- 
delssohn was of trios for female voices, and how frequently 
he made them the medium for expressing visions of eternal 
peace. ‘The trio in Athalie inferior to and the 
last movement was deservedly encored. Part the fourth is the 
only section of the play in which a dramatic function is allotted 
to the music. It begins with an instrumental piece, the War 
March of the priests at the enthronement of Joash, one of the 
most imperial, magnificent compositions that Mendelssohn ever 
The military effect is of course predominant, but the 
richness of the harmonies satisfies the thirst for thoroughly intel- 
lectual art as no mere military marches are wont todo. ‘This is 
followed by a double chorus of priests and women, the latter urg- 
ing the former to “strike the blow,” and the priests responding. 
The finest chorus in this part is, however, a later one, ‘* Where are 
the shafts Thou employest ?’ 
has been previously introduced as the chief theme of the Over- 
ture, in which it is beautifully worked up. ‘The fifth part con- 
| tains but one lyric, the chorus, “ Heaven and the Earth,” which 
| opens the first part, and which makes a noble finale. The effect 
of the last line, ** They declare He is God,” is truly sublime. 

The second performance of the evening, Mozart’s Requiem, 
carried us centuries onwards to a wholly different development of 
| the Hebrew “ root-idea.” In A‘halie the deeper veins of Hebrew 
thought are scarcely visible, and a large portion of the music can 
scarcely be called sacred at all. ‘The thrice-repeated chorus, 
“ Heaven and the Earth,” with its full, broad, diatonic harmonies, 
suggested to me the splendour of Kastern sunshine, pouring down 


is 


none, 


produced. 


a chorale-like movement, which 





It was a grand 
utterance of natural religion. But in the Requiem we enter into 
the sanctuary of medieval Catholicism, at onc« 
deeper. ‘There is a peculiar charm in the hymns of the Latin 
Church, which has always exerted a stimulating influence on the 
creative imagination of every true musician. ‘The terseness of the 
language and the dignity of the rhythm give an impression of 
power and purpose, which are yet blended, on oceasion, with 
almost Italian sweetness, and the effect of the whole is seen in the 
fascination which the Latin service still possesses for, the most 
Protestant geniuses. And of all the services of the Roman Church 
The opening chorus, 


narrower and 
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* gternam dona eis Domine, et lux perpetua luceat eis.” The latter | 
half of this prayer, whenever repeated (as it is several times, to vary- | 
ing musical phrases), has always a wonderful, half-mystic beauty, | 
which recalls the city ‘‘that had no need of the sun cr moon to 
shineinit.”” But after this theme has been uttered, the intervening 
chasm between the “ lux perpetua” and the departed sinner opens | 
in all its terror, in the great chorus, ‘* Dies ire.” The quartet, 

‘‘ Tuba mirum,” forms a sort of intermediate movement, in which | 

the danger even of the righteous is described (‘ vix justus sit | 

securus”), and then comes the sublime ‘“‘ Rex tremende majes- 

tatis,” which concludes with the first individual utterance in the | 
service—the pathetic cry, ‘‘ Salva me, Fons pietatis!’ This leads | 
in the exquisite quartet, ‘‘ Recordare, Jesu pie, quod sum causa 

tux vie,” which is the most beautiful and personal movement of | 
the whole, and the vital, central idea of the service. I do not| 
know at what period the words of the Requiem were written, but 
certainly their whole drift approaches very near to Luther's ‘ justi- 
fication by faith alone.” Even the just are “ hardly secure,” and | 
the only certain safety lies in faith in Christ, whose love for the | 
sinner is here appealed to in verses of much beauty. 

““ Querens me, sedisti lassus, 

Redemisti crucem passus, 

Tantus labor non sit cassus,” 
touches an undying feeling which will long outlive the hard dog- | 
matic system with which it is here associated. ‘The “ Recordare ” | 
is followed by the terrible chorus, “‘ Confutatis maledictis,” and the 
wailing “‘ Lacrymosa dies illa,” which is said to have affected poor | 
Mozart himself so powerfully. The Offertory which is here in- | 
serted rather breaks the continuity of the Requiem, but the two | 
last movements of it, the majestic “Sanctus” and the lovely 
‘‘ Benedictus,” are always welcome. The “Agnus Dei, 
requiem,” brings us back to the contemplation of eternal peace, and 
the “ Lux eterna” repeats the finest parts of the opening chorus. | 
I cannot say that I like the mechanical fugue which (according to 
acommon custom in Roman Catholic masses) concludes the service, 
and would rather that Mozart had ended with a strain more 
like the beautiful close of the preceding movement, ‘* Et lux per- 
petua luceat eis.” 

It is scarcely possible to hear such a work of art as this without 
endeavouring to analyze the speculative ideas from which it 
originally sprang. At first it may appear as if the underlying 
horror were a necessary artistic condition of the pathos and beauty 
which it throws into such vivid relicf ; but when we come to the 
‘*‘Confutatis maledictis” and the ‘“‘ Lacrymosa dies illa,” their 
manifest contradiction to the gospel of self-sacrificing love just 
proclaimed in the “* Recordare” is too evident to be mistaken. By | 
restricting the eternal problem of man’s conflict with evil to the | 
limited period of this mortal life, and insisting that for ever after- | 
wards necessity shall take the place of free will, a conclusion is | 
forced out which is false alike to the nature of man and the love of | 
God,—an¢ the harshness of the error is so bitter as almost to obli- | 
terate the truth of which it is an exaggeration. Nevertheless, 
there is a profound reality beneath the ecclesiastical realism of this 
medizeval doctrine,—a reality for the sake of which Mozart's great | 
work can never lose its moral, as well as its artistic, fascination. 
No words, no painting, can ever reproduce the very spirit of a faith | 
as music does; and Mozart's genius, in which imagination and | 
tenderness were the predominant qualities (almost to the exclusion | 
of the purely ethical), was peculiarly fitted to render the spirit of | 
Roman Catholicism. We can well believe that, after comp leting | 
his Requiem on his death-bed, his last words were, “ Now, I begin 
to see what may be done in music.” S. D. C. 


dona eis | 
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MR. KINGLAKE’S CRIMEA,* 


[First Notice.] | 
At length we enjoy the luxury of praising without reserve. Mr. 
Kinglake has fulfilled and surpassed the expectations excited by | 
six years’ delay, and won for himself a place in the front rank of 
English historians. Dealing with a subject so great and so near 
that ordinary descriptions seem to his readers tame and poor by | 
the side of their own recollections, and with materials so vast | 
that most intellects would be exhausted in the mere effort to collate | 
them, he has produced a story which seems, even to men of this | 
generation, to illustrate his theme, and which henceforward will | 
cause a great war to be more keenly remembered for the sake of | 
the brilliant pen which first embodied in history its causes and | 
its events. Simple, till its simplicity almost suggests affectation, | 





* The Invasion of the Crimea, By A. W. Kinglake. Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 


| write the story of the French coup d'état. 


| be heavier than that of a great defeat. 


| Hundreds 





careless to a degree not unfrequently fatal to grammar, and 
underlaid with a tone of scorn unusual and often unbecoming in 
history, Mr. Kinglake’s style has, in this book, a strange corre- 
lation to its subject, which fascinates and almost disarms the 
critic. Take the fourteenth chapter, the digression in which, 
contrary to all rules of historic art, Mr. Kinglake undertakes to 
The narrative has no 
business there; no man will doubt that its writer was ac- 
tuated by motives stronger than the mere crave for abstract 
historic truth; the diatribe often passes the limits which an 
instinctive sense of the value of social bonds sets to the con- 
temporary biographer; yet we venture to say that, as that 
chapter circulates slowly among the educated circle of Europe, 
its effect upon the Lower Empire, upon Louis Napoleon, and the 
men who built in blood the throne they support by terror, will 
For the interests of the 
ruler of France, General Forey had better have lost the Mexican 
Army, than an English gentleman have written those hun- 
dred plainspoken pages. Thers has been nothing like them 
since the Roman senator closed his sketch of Tiberius, and 
so stamped the Caesar's portrait into the minds of men, that 
seventesn hundred years after his death he, a man who performed 
no deeds, and left no monuments, who bought no panegyrics, and 
founded no dynasty, is as familiar to cultivated men, as if he 
were still living to impale them for exciting his suspicion. 
will read Mr. Kinglake’s account with a violent dis- 


trust of his fucts, for Mr. Kinglake’s reckless speeches 
have long since destroyed the confidence of the class to 
which he chiefly appeals. IIundreds more will protest 


almost savagely against Lis deductions, believing that, if they 
are true, the goodness of Providence is arraigned by the triumph 
of such a scheme. But no man who reads that chapter, whether 
foe or admirer of Louis Napoleon, will ever regard him aga‘n in 
the light he was regarded before; will ever be free from the im- 
that description, so withering in its 
restrained yet sufficing scorn, will ever again think of the man 
who bears sway in France, save as the centre of a knot of suc- 
cessful but undeserving conspirators. The judgment of history 
is anticipated, and should posterity ever, by miracle, incline to 
celebrate the perfections of the French Cesar Augustus, it must 
first heal up the scars left by the terrible scourge of his humble 
English foe. ‘To this generation, at least, it will seem that 
thought is avenged on power, that Ithuriel’s spear, if it cannot 
destroy Satan, can, at least, compel him to appear in his true 
form as the enemy of mankind. Mr. Kinglake may well ask 
the most prejudiced advocate of the Emperor, who instinctively 
deems this description overcharged, to read the fourteenth 
chapter, with a mind open to nothing save what it thence re- 
ceives, and may abide by his award. 


pression produced by 


We mention this chapter first, for besides its marvel- 
lous power, it is the most perfect specimen of Mr. King- 
lake’s historic style. He writes upon what we may call 
a double idea, that of Buckle and that of Carlyle. Believ- 


ing always with the former that every great event is but 
the culmination of whole series of a minor facts, the flos 
and outcome of long chains of circumstances inextricably 
| linked together, he with the latter never forgets that the interest 
of events rests in the human beings who create, or direct, or 


endure them. The hostility of Russia to Turkey is the result of 


| centuries of past history, of causes rooted in the growth, and the 


character, and the creeds of the two great races who, with the 
Holy Sepulchre for a war cry, are contending for the sway of the 
East. But he does not forget, because these circumstances are 


| powerful, that the final crisis was ruled by individuals ; that the 


Emperor, Menschikoff and the English Am- 
Sultan, and the Divan, were all men; 


Czar and the French 


bassador, the “pale” “calm” 


| that, despite years of concurring history, the character of Lord 


Stratford de Redcliffe made to the empire of Turkey the differ- 
lence between safety and utter defeat. He has endeavoured, 
therefore, in every case so to sketch the great charac- 
ters which crowd his canvas, that observers should see not a 
portrait but a man, should study form and not outline, 
features and not strokes of paint, and retire satisfied that 
thence forward they know men whose names were before 
but phrases. In some instances he has succeeded to a marvel ; 
and many English politicians will probably feel that for the first 
time they comprehend the causes of the power and of the blunders 
of the great Czar they fought. In others, bis success must be 
pronounced Jess equal. Lord Stratford moves and breathes, an 
intelligible though awe-inspiring figure, with his wealth of anger 
compressed till it becomes a working force; and Louis Napoleon lives 
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to the reader jas’ to ‘the intimates of his own court, gloomy and 
reserved, with bigl intellect and splendid closet audacity, which 
is ehiiled only when the emergency leaves no time or room for 
thought, when the resolve must be an instinct, and not the out- 
come of meditation. But Lord Aberdeen is a picture merely, 
and one in which, though we see the features, we do not perceive 
the link between them and the brain. Menschikoff we can 
understand, and the Duke of Newcastle, though the photograph 
of the latter may flatter, and St. Arnaud is for the first time 
clothed in flesh and blood ; but there is a haze round Lord 
Raglan still. It is possible that this is intended; that 
the curtain is not to be wholly removed till the last touch 
of the chisel has been given; but this, though hig! art, is not 
dramatic art, and Mr. Kinglake is essentially a dramatist. We 
know Hamlet better whea the king dies than when the ghost ap- 
pears ; but Hamletis not produced with a veil, with features half 
completed, or eyes artificially deprived of lustre. 


the spectator would have watched Lord Raglan with a more 
gratified sense of insight, had his figure been visible in all its 
strength and weakness from the moment of his appearance. 

Our business for the present is with the first volume alone, a 
monograph complete and exhaustive of the causes which pro- 
duced the Crimean war. Mr. Kinglake had special means for 
investigating them fully. dil Lord Raglan’s papers, those he 
received, as well as those which he wrote, down to intercepted 
correspondence and the hot and excited memoranda of allies and 
subordinates, were placed in the author’s hands. Whenever he 
wanted elucidations, they were supplied at once from the best 
living authorities. Every French commander responded fully to 
his inquiries. A French officer of singular experience was sent | 
over specially to explain to him French operations. The Russians | 
sent him the reports of Prince Menzhikoff’s nearest subordi- | 
nates. He had evidently, though he does not say so, the cordial | 
assistance of the Duke of Newcastle ; he was himself present on | 
some most important occasions, and he has other sources of in- 
formation, each of which he will hereafter, as soon as he can 
without involving the safety of individuals, indicate to the 
world. His study of this vast mass of materials, pursued through 
years, has brought to his mind a view, accurate or otherwise, 
but wonderfully defined and clear. Apart from causes long in 
operation, the Crimean war was owing to the personal character 
of the Emperor Nicholas, acted upon by a religious idea, a per- 
sistent miscalculation as to the state of English opinion, and 
by a personal hate of his inexorable and ultimately victorious 
rival, the British Ambassador to the Porte. Had Nicholas been 
a weak man, the war would never have been commenced ; had he 
been of the first order of strength, able to control his own 
notion of his attributes as Pontiff, or to fight Lord Stratford 
without detesting him, he might have gained a victory sufficient 
to render war at once imbecile and superfluous. As it was the 
Emperor 

“Was of a stern, unrelenting nature. He displayed, when he 
came to be tried, a sameness of ideas and of language and a want of 
resource which indicated poverty of intellect; but this dearth within | 
was masked by the brilliancy of the qualities which adorned the surface, 
and he was so capable of business, and had such a vast activity, that he 
was able to arrogate to himself an immense share of the actual 
governance of his subjects. Indeed, by striving to extend his manage- 
ment beyond the proper compass of a single mind he disturbed the 
march of business, and so far superseded the responsibility of his 
servants, that he ended by lessening to a perilous extent the number of 
gifted men who in former times had taken part in the counsels of the 
State.” 

“He had discarded in some measure his predecessor's system of | 
governing Russia through the aid of foreigners; and took a pride in | 
his own people, and understood their worth. In the great empire of | 
the North religion is closely blended with the national sentiment, and | 
in this composite shape it had a strong hold upon the Czar. It did not | 
much govern him in his daily life, and his way of joining in the service | 
of the Church seemed to disclose something like impatience and disdain, | 
but no one doubted that faith was deeply rooted in his mind. He had | 
the air of a man raised above the level of common worshippers, who | 
imagined that he was appointed to serve the cause of his Church by | 

imperial achievements, and not by humble feats of morality and | 
votion. It will be seen but too plainly that tho Emperor Nicholas | 
could be guilty of saying one thing and doing another, and it may be 
supposed, therefore, that at once and in plain terms he ought to be 
eharged with duplicity ; yet there are circumstances which make one 
falter in coming to such a conclusion. He had reigned, and had 
rsonally governed for some seven-and-twenty years, and although 
that period he had done much to raise bitter hatred, the most 
sagacious statesmen in Europe placed faith in his personal honour. It 
Somalia that he had the love of truth. When he sought to speak of 
he deemed fair and honourable, he travelled into our language for 

the word which spoke his meaning, and claimed to have the same 
standard of uprightness as an English ‘gentleman.’ It is known also 
that his ideal of human grandeur was the character of the Duke of 








There are | 
more volumes yet to come, for the second ends with the Alma; but 


Wellington. 
truth in him.” 

Under all this, however, lay the possibility of © falseness 
inherent in all minds of the Asiatic type, and an idea that he, as 
Pontiff of the Greek Church, was bound to do imperial deeds on 
behalf of the men of his faith. It was this belief in his Christian 
Caliphate, his responsibility as a potentate not wholly of this world, 
which made it so hard for him not to be unreasonable on the 
question of the Holy Sepulchre, which induced him to order 
Menschikoff to claim rather than negotiate for the protectorate 
of Greek Christians, and which, whea maddened by news that 
his hated rival, Sir Stratford Canning, was actually exercising 
this protectorate, impelled him to order the slaughter of Sinope, 
and to incur the hazards which ultimately overwhelmed him, 
and sent him raging but saddened to his grave. 

His hatred for Sir Stratford Canning took twenty years to 
grow. The English Ambassador was a man possessed of that 
singular force, a force apart f om intellect, before which Orientals 
have at all times instinctively crouched. 


“How to negotiate with a perfected skill never degenerating into 
craft, how to form such a scheme of policy that his country might be 
brought to adopt it without swerving, and how to pursue this always, 
promoting it steadily abroad, and gradually forcing the home Govern- 
| ment to go all lengths in its support, this he knew; and he was, more- 
over, so gifted by nature that, whether men studied his despatches, or 
whether they listened to his spoken words, or whether they were only 
bystanders caught and fascinated by the grace of his presence, they 
could scarcely help thinking that if the English nation was to be main- 
| tained in peace or drawn into war by the will of a single mortal, there 
was no man who looked so worthy to fix its destiny as Sir Stratford 

Canning. He had faults which made him an imperfect Christian, for 
his temper was fierce and his assertion of self was so closely involved 
| in his conflicts that he followed up his opinions with his feelings and 
with the whole strength of his imperious nature. But his fierce temper 
being always under control when purposes of State so required, was 
far from being an infirmity, and was rather a weapon of exceeding 
sharpness, for it was so wielded by him as to have more tendency to 
cause dread and surrender than to generate resistance. Then, too, every 
judgment which he pronounced was enfolded in words so complete as 
to exclude the idea that it could ever be varied, and to convey there- 
fore the idea of duration. As though yielding to fate itself, the Turkish 
mind used to bend and fall down before him.” 


His sway latterly became so absolute, that his return to Con- 
stantinople during the contest for the Holy Places was that of 
an “angry king,” that the Divan dared not ‘ell him all Prince 
Menschikoff's demands, and that, from his arrival at Therapia 
till the declaration of war, he was as absolutely master of 
Turkey as if he had been Sultan. The Turks could not resist 
an ascendancy which Russians thought almost “hellish,” 
or refuse to enjoy the calm which his fresence and coun- 
sels always produced in their minds, and which seemed 
to the infuriated Czar to leave him no alternative between 
physical force and ridicule. The diplomatic war directed 
from St. Petersburg and Therapia, in which Nicholas and Lord 
Stratford were the sole, though the concealed combatants, is 
described by Mr. Kinglake in passages of rare felicity. Such 
contests suit his genius, for they justify that spirit of sarcasm 
which he can never entirely lay aside, and which sometimes 
mars the effect of noble passages by suggesting that the writer is 
half inclined to smile at the effect his own sentences will, he 
feels, produce. So bitter was the contest that the men seem to 
change characters, the imperious but wily Russian sending week 
by week sterner orders, the haughty Englishman meeting them 
always with a finesse, which as his rage waxed higher and hotter 
seemed to grow more refined, Mr. Kinglake’s lucidity of 
statement, too, that faculty of putting a case which marks 
the born special pleader, and which, from Herodotus to Macaulay, 
has been one attribute of the Jittérateurs who have had to ex- 
plain and not merely recount history, tells heavily in his favour, 
and negotiations as involved as those for the Holy Places become 
as clear as the plot of a French vaudeville. 

We are writing on Mr. Kinglake as an historian, not the history 
of the Crimean war, and have no inclination to follow every step 
in his narrative. Suffice it to say that Nicholas, baffled and en- 
raged, was further impelled to war by two great European facts. 
Lord Aberdeen was ruling England and Louis Napoleon, France. 
One strange idea, which to us seems to indicate the sort of 
intellectual poverty common in men with great brains but no 
imagination, was always present to the Russian Emperor’s mind. 
He firmly believed that Englishmen had as a nation abjured war 
and devoted themselves to commerce. ll the past history of 
the island had been erased from his mind by the loud talk of the 
party of peace, the events of 1851, and the marvellous energy 
with which England, after 1845, threw herself into the path of 
physical improvement and civilization. The people would not 
fight, and of Lord Aberdeen he felt sure. 


No man could have made that choice without haying 
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Even this strange blunder, this confusion between English delight 
in progress, and English love of quiet ; this assumption that Eug- 
land, like Russia, was ruled by a personal government, would have 
mattered little, had France still been guided by the Bourbons or 
the men who ruled the Republic. Nicholas was not prepared to 
encounter Europe, and till the Emperor Napoleon intervened 
Europe was united in resisting Russian designs. Even Prussia 
nad warned him that he stood alone, and Austria was ready to 
pour overwhelming forces upon the communications between his | 
army in Wallachia and its base. But the Emperor of the French | 
wanted war, wanted more than war, a hearty alliance with | 
England in some conspicuous cause. He proposed and secured 
a separate and more stringent alliance between two Powers out 
of the four, and it is in explaining his motives for this course 
that Mr. Kinglake writes that terrible diatribe which, if out of | 
place, or far-fetched, is still the intellectual gem of his work. It | 
is vain to make extracts from an effort the force of which con- 
sists in the impression it makes as a whole; we might as well 
chip a finger from a statue to prove the sculptor’s skill; and 
we are not blind to the personal hate (a hate which has in- 
fluenced the exquisite sketch of the struggle between the 
Ambassador and the Czar, a struggle in which Mr. Kinglake saw 
a reflection of his own attitude) which breathes through every 
line. Nevertheless we repeat, this chapter is one more added to 
the thousand proofs of the living political power which can 
reside in a pen. 








“A. Kh. BB 
“T was sitting,” writes “ A. K. H. B.,” “ by my study fire this 
evening in a rocking-chair, in the restful interval between dinner 
and tea, and thinking how I should conclude this volume. In | 
that meditative state my attention was drawn to a little girl who 
was sitting on the floor a little way off sewing, and at the same 
time talking to herself. These were her words; they were 
spoken slowly, in a pensive tone, with considerable pauses 
between the sentences :—‘ Once I thought a great deal of a shil- 
ling; now I think nothing of it. I am accustomed to shillings. I 
think nothing even of a pound; I have got one myself, and I | 
think nothing of it." A young lady of five or six years old who, 
at an age when she ouglit to esteem sixpence wealth untold, feels 
a contempt for sovereigns, and who is already so far advanced | 
in precocious priggishness as to pour forth lamentations over 
the vanity of riches, is certainly not a spectacle any sane 
looker-on can contemplate with pleasure; but towards this | 
feminine “ A. K. H. B.” we own to a sentiment of something like | 
gratitude ; she has done us two services, for she has brought her | 
father’s book to an end, and has been the means of explaining to 
us the sources of her parent's popularity. A careful perusal of 
the sentences quoted gives a clue by which to unravel the 
secret of his success. His first great quality is the inestim- 
able power of thinking, if we may use the expression, diffusely. 
This gift isa rarer one than perhaps it is usually esteemed. Most 
men, when they think at all, think their thought out, and have done 
with it; but then most men are not common-place philosophers. 
“4,.K.H.B.” can spread the minimum of thought over the maxi- 
mum of words with a facile fluency which amounts almost to genius. 
Thus the idea expressed by the young lady, and expanded 
by her father, amounts simply to the somewhat ordinary reflec- 
tion that men are apt to think little of the advantages they | 
possess. This, of course, is true ; but so obviously true, that if 
said in the fewest words it excites no attention; expanded | 
into three or four sentences, and decked out by a personal 
anecdote, it comes forth to the eyes of many readers like a newly 
discovered truth. It takes, however, more than diffuseness of 
thought and flow of language to make a popular instructor, whose 
works are published by thousands, and distributed as prizes 
in every respectable academy throughout Great Britain. | 
Gossip is, after all, the greatest treat which the mass 
of mankind ever enjoy, and to afford the public trivial 
details about “ A. K. H. B.” and “A. K. H. B.'s” friends 
is the delight of the “Country Parson,” whether he 
reflects as a sage or moralizes as a clergyman. ‘“ The little girl” 
and the study fire are what delight his admirers. Why familiar 
facts, which we do not care to know about, the lives of our most 
intimate friends, should have a charm and zest, when told of a 
man whom we know only by his initials, is a riddle far more | 
difficult to answer than any which oceupy the mind of a common- | 
place philosopher. Still we must suppose that ordinary readers 








feel some inexplicable gratification in learning little personal | 
characteristics of their teacher. If “ A. K. H. B.” accomplishes 


* The Common place Philosopher in Town and Country. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 








| common-place reflections. 
| itself prove that he is deficient in originality or power. 
| character of what he says, rather than by the words in which he 


| not destroy the evil effect of poor books. 


nothing else, he succeeds in drawing a very minute photograph of 
himself. His geniality, his cleverness, his hatred of bullies, the 
goodness of his friends, the warmness of bis heart, and, in short, 
his generally admirable and amiable character, are the real theme 
of every line he pens. His tastes and fancies are all set down; 
his habits of wearing gloves and of ripping up the same in 
contests with cowardly bullies, his acquaintance with a great 


judge, his meeting now and then with a lord, his thorough ia- 


sight into the meanness which marks the schoolboys of the 
lower classes, and thorongh appreciation of the gentleman-like 
feeling to be found amongst students of a higher grade, his 
miseries as a child, and above all, his successes as a student, are: 
all set forth in minute detail for the admiration of his worshippers. 
It is true that men who talk much of themselves are generally 
held ill-bred bores; but if the public think it is becoming for 
writers to put down in print eulogies of themselves, which they 


| would scarcely repeat in conversation, we can only wonder at a 


condition of taste which we do not profess to understand. Bat it is 
not everyman who wishes to be made a spectacle for the world, and 


| “A. K. H. B.'s” friends may, perhaps, demand that their habits. 


should be treated with a reticence which he has not thought due to 
his own. Mr. Caird deserves something better than to be made the 
object of hisadmirers injudicious encomiums. A great preacher and 
a good maa can, we suspect, read with nothing but disgust details as 
to his persona! appearance and manner not altogether unlike the 


| . . . . 
| pictures of public men which adorn American nowspapers. ‘The 


habit of taking the public into a writer's confidence produces a 
considerable effect on the minds of a half-educated audience. 
“A. K. H. B.” gets his reader, as it were, by the button-hole, and if 
not repelled at once for impudent familiarity, occupies a not un- 
favourable position for pouring into his hearer’s ear a store of 
An author's bad taste does not of 
By the 


says it, ought the “ Country Parson ” to be judged ; tried, however, 
by this test, he will be found lamentably deficient in all the qualities 
proper to a great essayist. What gives him his hold on the public 
is, we fully believe, the very mediocrity of his thoughts. More 
completely than almost any moralist of the day he represents what 
may be termed the average intellect of the middle classes. All 
his thoughts, wishes, and feelings are of the most ordinary kind. 
Not to be gloomy, not to be unpleasant, not to yield too much to 
public opinion, not to oppose public opinion too hastily, to be, in 
short, sensible and respectable, are the very common-place lessons 
of the modern preacher. To expound this teaching, to set it 
forth in lengthy sentences, or to illustrate it by trite anecdotes, is 
the end and aim of what may be called his week-day sermous. 
By no means the poorest of these treats of disagreeable people. 
After spending some pages in establishing the doubtful thesis, that 
disagreeable people exist, the public instructor propounds the daring 
statement that “pleasant people are agreeable,”"—a truth, we 
take it, about as certain and about as valuable as the remark that 
“ bread and butter is bread and butter.” Yet we doubt not that 
it took some readers by surprise ; for the fact is that if any man 
puts forward observations which everybody else has held far too 
obvious to be worth making, he will run a chance of passing for 
a person of original wit. Men hear something they have not heard 
before, and it takes the mass of mankind some time to find out 
that half the things which they have never heard are simply left 
unsaid because it is supposed that they cannot be unknown. 

“A. K. H. B.” is apparently sometimes haunted by the fear 


| that his books may fall into the hands of unsympathetic readers, 
| and attempts to avert criticism by the plea that those who do not 


like his writings may leave them alone. No more worthless 
argument for deprecating the infliction of the penalties justly due 
to the crime of composing bad books could well be invented. Of 
course, those who do not like a writer’s productions need 
Unhappily, this abstinence will 
CA. K. B..3" 
is, in our judgment, in the strictest sense, a public nuisance. 
Distinguished by none of the profound wisdom to be found in 
Emerson’s reflections upon the conduct of life, endowed with 
none of the subtlety which gives a value to the essays in which 
Mr. Helps persists in experding great powers of intellect on the 
solution of petty questions, gifted with none of the humour 
or grace of Thackeray or of Lamb, he exaggerates all the faults 
without exhibiting any of the virtues which mark the whele 


not pay attention to them. 


| school of modern essayists. Amidst the petty cares and paltry 


personalities on which modern life is frittered away, the great 
service which ought to be rendered by the literature of the day 
is the elevation of men’s minds and imaginations above the 
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triviality of ordinary existence. What “A. K. H. B.” does, | shadows and lights of human evidence, we cannot but wonder 
is to introduce the pettiness of drawing-room gossip into essays | much that the character of his faith has not taken more depth of 
which affect at least to deal in some sense with phil sophy. An | colour than it has from the experience of despondency and doubt 
age which has Tupper for its post, Mrs. Wood for its novelist, | through which he would seem to have passed. 
and“ A. K. H. B.” for its philosopher, will doubtless be decorous,| Mr. Macnaught gives us three chapters of explanation of his 
and may possibly be virtuous; it certainly will not be great, and recovered faith. One is on the ethics of Christianity, which 
probably will be small. Upon a man armed with the satisfaction | oblige him to suppose that they came from above, not from human 
which flows from the consciousness of having written works | sources—and the sobriety of which disinclines him to believe 
selling by thousands, the hardest blows of the severest criticism | that any fanatical credulity can have been conjoined with an 
will full unheeded. Moreover, “A. K. IL. B.” is provided | ethical faith so temperate. The second chapter consists of a 
with the defensive armour of arrogant humilify. Years ago | rather ordinary statement of the coincidence between the evidence 
the Suturday Review, in tho full force of its youthful vigour, |as to the origin of Christianity given by the Roman historian 
smashed to pieces “Smith's drag.” “‘ A. K. H. B.,” unless our | Tacitus and by Pliny, an] the Christian account thereof—and 
memory deceives us, replied to the assault by a friendly criti- | an argument deduced therefrom that this origin must have been 

cism upon his censor. Uriah Heap, when struck, forgave David | miraculous. The last chapter is the weakest of all, consisting of 

Copperfield, and David Copperfield felt he was vanquished. But | a statement of Christian doctrine, the character of much of which 
“ A. K. H. B.'s” admirers may, perhaps, be as yet not grown | seems to us exceedingly unlike either Christ’s or St. Paul's 

fanatical in their worship. We shall be more than repaid for our | teaching, and full of the very kind of assertions which we should 

labour if we persuade one pedagogue not to reward his class with | have fancied it impossible for any on to embrace who had once 

“A Country Parson’s Thoughts ;” or convince a single youthful | rejected them with a full understanding of their meaning. For 

prizemay that “ A. K. H. B.” has a full right to describe himself example, of “ vicarious” redemption :— 

as common-place, and no claim whatever to the style ofa philo- 





“ Attempts to explain this revealed scheme of salvation must be poor and 
sopher. weak, and we receive it, not because we understand all its reasons, but 
because it appears plainly taught in the word of God; still it may help 
MR. MACNAUGHT'S RETRACTATION.* the faith of some, if we picture to ourselves a holy and loving king 
Mr. Macnavent’s letter explaining the latest change in his angered by his rebellious subjects; and if, in such & juncture of affairs, 
Pegi 2 A s a we imagine that a noble and obedient son of the king should, without 
convictions to the Liverpool congregation, which he left more personally rebelling, identify himself, in all other respects, with the 
than a year ago to retire from the ministry of the Church of | rebel subjects, so as to be accepted as the representative of them and 
England, is a naif, frank, manly, and also rather surprising one. | their rebellion; and if, in this state of things, the hideousness of re- 
Ss dace not dean's the dent] ‘ Sh caenenn off tile sintnetheiie t that bellion and the majestic exigency of violated law and the rescuing love 
an iS Copan SNS FARES OF AS SOSPUCeM & tat | of the king and his son were all manifested and proved, in the manner 
period, nor the causes which have produced in his mind a reaction | best calculated to work repentance in the rebels, by the son enduring 
from scepticism into the old faith. He says plainly that when he | some great penalty on behalf of those whose very sin and rebellion he 
left the ministry of the Church he thought first of commercial represented, and by the father accepting such vicarious re as the 
life. that fror hi et tees Mtaeenied eer a ste , | ground of his offering pardon to all who, personally ratifying their one- 
He, that from this he was dissuaded and turned his thoughts to | poss with the son, would trust him and return to their allegiance.” 
the bar, that obstacles (which consisted, we presume, in the 


refusal of the benchers of the Inns of Cou:t to admit an 





No statement of the case could make it more absolutely in- 
ordained clergyman into their society), presented themselves to gp > any veneer - ne infinite vightoomanene of Ged, Aut 
= — Sy ae ee sees ©? | in arguing for the verbal inspiration of the whole Bible, Mr. Mac- 
this ourect, and that his tastes did not very strongly incline | naught establishes himself on St. Paul’s expression, that in declar- 
wm to it; that in the twelve years of his ministry the pulpit had ‘ing to men the “things freely given ta him by God,” he used not 
become habitual ” him, and that none other of the “ various | ¢),, language which human wisdom (i.e., probably philosophy), 
aeeverane offered” —e f congenial,’ a that “at last 1 began to |taught him to select, but the language which the Divine Spirit 
thiuk again of the glorious work in which they are engaged who taught him to select ; which means. we take it, that instead of 
strive to mould the hearts and minds of men after the example of using the technical and abstract language of science, the Spirit 
Christ. After a time, “the pressure of persuasion employed by ofGed led ties t wae the simple and concrete language of every- 
werlous friends 0 dcaw me back to the office of a Christian | day life and natural symbols—a statement which bears about 
preacher combined with my own) reawakened desire to | 1; much on the verbal inspiration of the Bible, as the assertion 
exhort men to the imitation of Christ, and I determined to | that a true poet uses a language specially fitted to the nature of 
give the best reconsideration I could to Christianity and its|}is genius, bears on the intellectual verbal inspiration of the 
evidences.” The motive of want of fitting employment seems to aides aaa al poets. 
have been a strong and practical one; anil the intellectual result, In short, if we were to judge by this little volume (which we 
quaserving the pr andi brondth of his shad doubts, was | do not do), we should say, that except in the kindly and genial 
Syenty speedy and satisfactory. Mr. Macnaught perhaps spirit in which it is written, Mr. Macnaught had learned 
HM that no view could ibe true which left his active mind | nothing from his period of doubt and conflict—a period which 
unempl ryed, and he extinguished his doubts chiefly by very | usually is one of quite as true and much more rapid growth than 
simple remedies,—Dr. Chalmers 2 book ss evidences, and Mr. | the time of tranquil faith itself. His retractation looks to us like 
Joho Young's volume on the ne of History.” It was a! the mere swinging back of the pendulum, instead of that deeper 
Gh instance of the destruction Bs the armed giant by | and fuller appreciation of divine truth to which the mind usually 
pe o a from the brook-side. “So David prevailed over the |returns after an honest conflict with it. When we first realize 
Philistine with a sling and with a stone, and smote the Philistine ‘thoroughly the liability to error and uncertainty in all the 
ve pees ly bat basen was no sword in the hand of David.” human media of revelation, nay, when we realize that man would 
Lnmaagitw sot a the Sass Saeco en; | 20 ae and iving being, woth io tneing al 
? se could fail to colour with partial affections and local habits of 


i 4 i ishe 0 isbelief s 

nemeved. Ae = a little astonished to see a disbelief so deep | thought the eternal thought of God, we are apt to despair of the 
ao. ’y instruments so commonplace and, let us add, so possibility of penetrating through the human disguise to any 
- jinscrutable and absolute reality at all. We are iu danger of 


Not that we can for 2 t the simplicity and sin- | “pee ° R . 
os ae oment doub the —s and ‘Sin- | acquiescing with Shelley in this, as the only and final truth, that 
eevity of Mr. Macnaught’s letter. It carries conviction of its | the Eternal is inaccessible to us :— 


honesty in every line; and the practical eagernoss for work and | 
the liking for the old kind of duty which he so simply avows, 
have, no doubt, much to do with the result. But it is difficult | Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
for those who have in any degree worked through the same line Stains the white radiance of Eternity.” 
of thiowght, and been overshadowed by the same dark clouds, to be- | To enter thoroughly, once at least, into this state of mind is 
fieve that the solution was found in answers so much on the sur- almost part of the intellectual culture of the present day. We 
face of the question at issue,—answers which might satisfy a mind | doubt whether Mr. Macnaught has ever done so. If he had, he 
that had nover explored the roots of faith at all, but which, to those | could scarcely have relapsed into the apparently not very in- 
who have, seem almost like apologies, instead of grounds for faith. | telligent dogmatism of his present position. To one who has 
To Mr. Macnaught, certainly they are not so. But though we | once grasped the truth that God can make Himself known toman 
hold most earnestly with him that the divine revelation can and | by His acts, through allthe uncertainty of human evidence and the 
will make its everlasting truth manifest through all the uncertain | changeful prejudices of human life,—that the divine revelation 
© Ciriitianity and its Evidences. An Pasay, w: | which ended in the Incarnation actually did trace an outline of 


s ? ith an Epistle’of Dedication to his | ss P . 
former Congregation. By John Macnaught, AML, Oxou. Longmans, . the divine mind and character on the uncertain surface of human 


“The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven's light for ever shines ; Earth’s shadows fly ; 
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life, gleaming through the clouds of our passions and errors with 
aconstant and continuously expanding meaning, till the full 
sun burst out in Christ,—to any one who has really grasped this, 
the talk about verbal inspiration and enigmatic doctrines that 


do not exercise any power over the heart will seem almost un- | 


meaning. Divine truth could not be to us divine, if it did not 
coalesce closely with what is strictly human; and if we could 


absolutely discriminate the two at pleasure, it would be an| 


absolute proof that man’s life was not interwoven with God's. 
That we cannot do so, but can only say, on the whole without 
a doubt. that God and Christ have made themselves felt as the 
controlling powers of human history, here, as we think, through 
a cloud, there, as we hope, in naked eternal truth, and elsewhere 
again, certainly but dimly, is the great lesson of the present day. 
To ignore this, and try to persuade us that the human medium 
of revelation is subject to none of the conditions of human life 
and error is—begging Mr. Macnaught’s pardon—to attempt 
what is both futile in itself, and what would refute the great 
lesson of our modern poet, that, 


“There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds,” 





THE CHANNEL ISLANDS.* 


Tuis elaborate and exhaustive work must henceforth be con- | 


sidered the only history of the Channel Islands worth referring 


to. It is too bulky and too learned to be of very great service to | 


the mere tourist, but it may be safely pronounced that any one 
who purposes visiting Jersey or Guernsey for a few weeks, or 
even a few days, will find the pleasure of the trip much 
enhanced by an hour or two spent over these pages before 
starting. Inglis’s account of the Channel Islands is sketchy 
and unsubstantial; the present work is edited by Professor 
Ansted, who spent four years in the islands, and he has been 
assisted by numerous contributors, all thoroughly acquainted with 


the various subjects on which they have furnished information. | 


Dr. Latham contributes a treatise on the language and literature 
of the islands, characterized by his customary research and 
learning. The volume is embellished with many beautiful wood 
engravings, from the pencils of P. J. Naftel and P. Le Lievre, 
and altogether it is as perfect and as attractive an account as 
one could wish to have of the singular group which has so long 
withstood the destructive force of the Atlantic waves. 

It is not a surprising fact that very little has hitherto been 
known of the Channel Islands by people who resort to them in 
summer or autumn for change of air. To many, half the 
pleasure of a holiday consists in visiting spots which are in every 
respect strange to them. ‘Their opportunities do not, perhaps, 
admit of their wandering into the Jeast known regions of the 
world, and there is quite sufficient obscurity about Guernsey or 
Sark to satisfy the taste for novelty. The inhabitants of the 
islands have a Norman-French patois, which is at least re- 
freshing to the ear, and some of their manners and customs are 


strongly characteristic of a primitive people, to whom railroads, 
The jaded man of | 


taxes, and quick posts ure still unknown. 
business who wishes to get to a place where daily deliveries of 
letters will not torment him should go to the Channel Islands. In 
winter, especially, he may consider himself safe from interruption. 
Once in five days or so there would be a chance of a letter from 


London; if this should be too much, the baited merchant or | 


newspaper editor might cross to Sark, where letters are only 
delivered “when convenience serves.” There is no direet 
telegraphic communicativun with England, and the natives 
seem very well satisfied with the present facilities. Of course 


it often happens that they are behind the rest of the world in | 
their news—they were so when the death of the Prince Consort 


took place in 1861. “ Although,” says the editor, “ this melan- 


choly event took place on a Saturday, near London, the fact was | 


not known in Guernsey till the following Tuesday evening, the 


Lieutenant-Governor being unabie to obtain confirmation of the 


vague rumours on the subject that floated about in Jersey. 
There was hardly a capital in Europe to which the news did not 
reach on the Sunday, and no importaut town in which it was 
not known on Monday morning.” If we add that in the Channel 
Islands persons who owe “contract debts” are secure from 
arrest. for a year and a day, it will be evident that they have 
peculiar claims to the attention of a certain class of the com- 
lunity. 

Of all the islands which compose this singular group in the 
English Chaunel, Sark.is the one which has always struck us as 





* The Channel Istinds. By David Thomas Anste?, M.A. F-R.C., &c., and BR. G. 
Latham, M.A. M.D., 4c London: W. H. Alien and Co., 1862. 


| being the most quaint, beautiful, and romantic. 





It is the oddest 
little island in the world. You may buy it outright for a few 
thousand pounds, and be as great a man there, surrounded with 
your liegemen and dependents, as a three-tailed bashaw. Its 
total length is only about five miles, and this measurement in- 
cludes some rocks beyond Sark proper. It stands about’350 feet 
| above the level of the sea, aud is surrounded With a vertical wall 
of rock, which renders it no easy matter to effect a landing even 
in calm weather. ‘The Lord of the Isle might coast round and 
round it without descrying a way into his property. There is, 
for example, the Creux harbour. It has‘a breakwater, but the 
entrance is only just wide enough to admit one boat at a time, 
and within this Lilliputian harbour there is no sign of a road to 
the island, while the steep wall of the cliff is of course inaccessi- 
ble. The Lords of the Admiralty, in a tour of inspection, recently 
visited the place, and as no one who knew the secret was with 
their lordships, they gave up all hope of getting into the island 
on that side. The real passage is through a tunnel, which leads 
to Baker's Valley. 
wonderful caverns, is a work of hours; and there is sometimes a 
| probability of the tourist being caught by the advancing tide 
| before he can scramble back over the rocks to a safe point. The 
| Creux du Derrible, as a natural curiosity, is pretty nearly worth 
It is a large shaft, exactly like a mine 
shaft, communicating below with the sea and above with a field. 
“ At high water,” says Professor Ansted, “the sea rushes in below 
| by two large entrances; one wave following another with a 
rapidity and force ouly possible where the water has but a few 
| hours to rise thirty or forty feet into a funnel-shaped land-locked 
bay.” Some of the bays can only be seen from above, it being 
| difficult or impossible for boats to enter them. ‘There is an hotel 
in this not very “tight” little island, and several farm-houses, 
| where visitors may find good accommodation. Sark formerly 
belonged toa Norman family, named Vernon, but Queen Eliza- 
beth granted it in fee to one Helier de Carteret, who pretended 
that it was uninhabited. It is now, Professor Ansted states, in the 
| possession of a family named Collings ; but not long ago we heard 
‘of it as having been in the market. ‘Two or three gentlemen 
proposed to purchase it, but some obstacle or other existed, and 
the bargain was not concluded. It was then put up at auction, 
but no bid was made for it. It might have been had, we believe, 
| for three or four thousand pounds, 

The people of the Channel Islands generally live under a very 
free-and-easy code of laws. ‘They pay no customs’ duties, make 
| What local laws they choose, use the French language in their 
| couris and French coins in their market-places, and are allowed 

to manage their affairs much as they please. In time of war the 
| islands have been very useful to us for fitting out privateers, and 

the Americans, during the War of Independence, once made an 
| unsuccessful attempt to wrest them from our grasp. The inhabi- 
tants seem to be Joyal enough to England, although no very 
earnest enthusiasm has ever been evinced. They are, for the 
most part, simple and old-fashioned in their habits. A wooden 
frame, spread with dried fern, and called the lit de fonaille, or 
fern bed, is found, Professor Ansted says, in nearly every old 
cottage and farmhouse. ‘ The older people, more especially), 
| resort to it; and though rough, it is by no means an unsightly 
piece of furniture.” There is in Sark a peculiarity of costume in 
some of the women, described as “a short bedgown of coloured 
print worn over a stuff petticoat.” Both sexes live abstemiously, 
| are sometimes troubled with rheumatism and liver complaint, but 
| eseape altogether from pulmonary diseases, and are very careful 
of their money. They are hospitable to strangers, but not par- 
ticularly cordial. Theve is a trade large enough to support the 
islands, chiefly in stone from Guernsey, usel for Londoa streats; 
| vegetables, fruit, and fish, and cattle (the Alderney cows being 
notoriously the best “ milkers” in the world). The manufacture 
of iodine from sea-weed is also carried on with profit in Guernsey. 
In neither of the islands is the soil particu!arly rich, though the 
climate adinits of exotics being grown without difficulty, and fruit, 
as every one knows, reaches unusually large dimensions. The cli- 
mate is mild, but humid; hence the prevalence of rheumatism. 
Flowers abound in Jersey and Guernsey, and even the seaside is 
rich with the horned poppy, or the great sea stock. A, verg 
curious bee is found in Alderney. It is called the leaf-cutter 
bee :— 

“ This insect excavates a cylindrical hole in the ground to! ‘a depth of 
several inches, and fills the cavity with six or seven cells, wholly ¢om~- 
posed of pieces of leaf, cut conically, so as to fit one into another. 
The cells are filled by a mixture of honey and'pollen, and the egg 
being deposited, the whole is closed with three pieces of leaf, cut so as 
to form ‘an exact circle, ¢nd fitting, firmly and closely.” 


To reach the beach, in order to explore the 


the price of the island. 


| 
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We have not space to do justice to the treatise of Dr. Latham, {nad not actually experienced them. Mr. Le Fanu, following 


or to the great mass of scientific information which the book con- 
tains on the climate and the iatural history of these islands. We 
are G'iite sure that to all classes of readers the work will prove 
wceedingly interesting, while scientific men will acknowledge 
tha: ** leaves no room for any future history of theisland. An 
abridgment of it, including in their entirety the “hints to 
tourists” in the last division of the volume, would form a most 
useful and trustworthy guide-book. 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHUR-AYARD.* 
Tue fertility and oceasionally the power shown by the author 
of this book distinguish him very broadly from the general host of 
novelists. The fertility, indeed, is on the whole greater than the 
power,—which, for a young writer,—and this is, as far as we know, 
Mr. Le Fanu’s first acknowledged effort,—imay be of good promise 
for his future success. Very impressive single results are some- 
times produced from very limited materials by a concentra- 
tive mind. Mr. Le Fanu’s book shows rather a large and 
varied surface of light imaginative resources, than any ten- 


Mr. Thackeray, produces much of the same illusion by treating 
the hidden part of his heroes’ or heroines’ nature as if it were 
as much a subject of interest, innuendo, and surmise to him, as 
are the persons of real life. He says “I think,” and “I dare 
say,” and “I wonder,” over them, wherever he passes beyond 
the recorded surface of their social life; and yet, so far as the 
surface of ¢‘.ut life goes, he outlines a very clear and sharp im- 
pression. 

Mr. Le Fanu also resembles our great satirist in his mode of 
describing passion. While he throws himself into it with a 





sort of voluntary abandon, and a half-enjoyment of the rising 
fury; while he shows more cynical sympathy with despera- 
tion than with any other mood of mind, he always avails 
himself of the opportunity of such a gust of passion, to 
name the subject of such desperate moods familiarly and 
almost contemptuously, as if he would shrug his shoulders 
at it as a sort of fatal folly. For instance, one of the best 





sketches in this book,—entirely non-essential to the main 
story, by the way,—is of a certain Captain Devereux, a clever, 





dency to knit closely together such conceptions as he can | mischievous, irregular, dark-complexioned, passionate, and 
command into one striking effect. The composition of his | intellectual officer, capable of high feelings, capable, also, of 
book is loose and straggling, at times perhaps, a little | great licence. One scene of proud and furious passion between 
slovenly. It contains episodical sketches, which do not add to | this hero and the worthy old rector, a learned and humble 
the effect, some, perhaps, which detract from it, and many traces | Christian, who is also extremely well sketched, is given with 
of the periodical shape, in which, if we are not mistaken, it first | great power ; the Captain talking fast and furiously, and spoken 
appeared in the Dublin University Magazine, that should have | of throughout the scene, therefore, by various half-patronizing 
been carefully expunged from this its more permanent form. A | epithets as “the handsome captain,” “the strange captain,” 
little padding may be tolerated in periodical instalments of a | Dick Devereux,” “poor Dick Devereux,” and so forth, the 
story (like the chapter attempting to pourtray the clatter of a | rector “marshalling the crumbs on the breakfast cloth sadly 
dinner party by long paragraphs, in which a few scattered | with his finger, in a row first, then in a circle, then goodness 
words from each group of talkers are divided by the imita-| knows how! and sighing profoundly over his work.” The 
tion of inarticulate sounds conveyed in ‘ hubble-bubble- | scene is remarkable, as illustrating both the depth and the limits 
rubble-dubble”), which sadly mars and dilutes the artistic | of the author’s power. It would in no way have disgraced Mr. 
effect when the whole is se2n together. But with slight excep- | Thackeray himself, and has many of the peculiar characteristics 
tions, even the episodical sketches in this story, which might be | of his manner. 
suppressed without injury to the whole, perhaps, even with benefit The power of broad fun, however, in the book, is more 
to it, contain strong indications of the wealth of the author's | peculiarly the autbor’s own, and many of the scenes, though a 
resources for fiction, proofs that he can, without effort, adorn even | little verging on farce, are penetrated by the truest humour. 
the margins of his canvas with a host of outlined characters, | This broad humour is not of the highest class, for it is the 
as remarkable for vraisemblance as the figures which are needed | humour which enjoys ridiculous situations more than the 
for his main plot. | deeper contrasts in human nature, but still it is genuine enough ; 
The writer with whose manner Mr. Le Fanu’s style is most | $0 far as it goes, and where it is engrafted on the essentially 
deeply impregnated, and whose genius his own skill most nearly | generous and noble nature of so grotesque a little figure as 
resembles, is Mr. Thackeray. Though dealing with a much | Lieutenant Puddock’s, it is of a kind much higher than carica- 
lower level of social culture, there runs through the whole | ture. 
book the same half cynical kindliness and condescension of} After all, however, the central power of the story is the new 
manner towards the creations of his own brain which we see | kind of interest with which the author has contrived to invest 
in Mr. Thackeray. In describing their little troubles, Mr. | the evil genius of the piece,—a character whose naturalness one 
Le Fanu just turns a phrase so as to show that he is quite | doubts, and yet whose face and demeanour are so strongly painted 
conscious of, and, perhaps, amused at, the chafing and tossing of | that they contrive to work themselves into the imagination, and 
their spirits; and yet that he looks upon them as independent | to haunt it, not without a certain sense of illegitimate pleasure. 
beings, who have quite enough real “objective” existence | Here is the first impression produced by him on his subsequent 
to warrant a smile or a sceptical lunge at their true mo-| victim, Dr. Sturk :— 
tives. Just as Mr. Thackeray speculates over his “ puppets,” “ The face, relieved against the dark stamped leather hangings on the 
and says, “ I think Arthur was not quite satisfied with bis own | wall, stood out like a sharply-painted portrait, and produded an odd and 
apology for himself to Warrington,’"—or “did Mr. Pendennis | pleasant effect upon Sturk, who could not help puzzling himself then, 
Si . lg 5» | and for a long time after, with unavailing speculations about him. 
grieve the less for his mother, because he had got a white hat? Tien aiten elite eee cane GA ach enmeer t tebe Sie tedt 
and so forth—just so Mr. Le Fanu half quizzes his own vox He te igh ; 


: : | about Sturk. He ate his dinner energetically, chatted laconically but 
characters, and half conveys to you, after Mr. Thackeray's fashion, | rather pleasantly, Sturk thought he might be eight-and-forty, or 
that there is a point not very far down, at which his own | Perhaps = ——e — pe —_— He —_ 

-! - aD a! . over a lls points, Insignificant tea ures, hig orenhead, stern counten- 
kuowledge of them completely stops, and beyond which he is as | ance, abruptly silent, abruptly speaking, spectacles, harsh voice, harsher 
much in the dark as his readers about their spiritual secrets. | laugh, something sinister perhaps, and used for the most part when the 
The impression produced by this treatment of fictitious | joke or the story had a flavour of the sarcastic and the devilish, The 
conceptions as half-explored real beings, is, no doubt, | mage, asa whole, seemed to Sturk to fill in the outlines of a recollection, 

t 1 Satten h a tic in its infl “me which yet was not a recollection. He could not seize it; it was a 
camomely ¢ ne - reme ic mm = = sence upon the | decidedly unpleasant impression of having seen him before, but where 
reader. Jt is scarcely possible to disbelieve in characters | he could not bring to mind. ‘He got me into some confounded trouble 
which the author himself treats as so independent of himself as | some time or other,’ thought Sturk, in his uneasy dream ; ‘the sight of 
to excite his own curiosity, and to be the object of the sort of | im is like a thump in the pit of my stomach. 


: : : “aa3 “ : “ And he lay awake half the night thinking of it; for it was not only 
irony which ashrewd man enjoys rather as an exercise ef intel- | . puzzle, but there was a sort of suspicion of danger and he knew not 
lectual insight and on the chance of hitting, than from any | what, throbbing in his soul whenever his reverie conjured up that im- 


absolute knowledge. The realism of this artifice as it may | penetrable, white, seoffing face.” 
appear to some (though it is far more than an artifice, since it} Mr. Le Fanu makes as much use of the sheen cast from this 
springs naturally, we believe, from the exceeding vividness with dangerous gentleman's silver spectacle, as Mr. Dickens does in 
which the social surface of character is perceived, and the loss of | Dombey of the whiteness of Carker’s teeth, but with better taste 
the clue a very little way below the surface), is of the exactly op- | and more effect ; they add to the cynical effect of the counten- 
posite kind to the realism of De Foe. The latter carries you away ance; their metallic glitter constantly attract the eye, and 
by the extreme minuteness with which he specifies the commonest | are likely enough, therefore, to be a prominent feature in the 
and most oppressive details in the external life of his heroes— | expression. We must give one of Dr. Sturk’s miserable dreams, 
details which you would say could occur to no imagination that | as he vainly tries to recover the train of association which this ill- 
* The House by the Churchyard. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, Three Vols, Tinsley. | omoned face rouses within him :— 
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«“ There was an ugly and ominous consistency in these dreams which 
Might have made a less dyspeptic man a little nervous. Tom Dunstan, 
asergeant whom Sturk had prosecuted and degraded before a court- 
martial, who owed the Doctor no good-will, and was dead and buried in 
the churchyard close by, six years ago, and whom Sturk had never 
thought about in the interval—made a kind of resurrection now, and 
was With him every night, figuring in these dreary visions and somehow 
jn league with a sort of conspirator-in-chief, who never showed dis- 
tinctly, but talked in scoffing menaces from outside the door, or clutched 
him by the throat from behind his chair, and yelled some hideous secret 
into his ear, which his scared and scattered wits, when he started into 
consciousness, could never collect again. And this fellow, with whose 
sneering cavernous talk—with whose very knock at the door or thump 
at the partition-wall he was as familiar as with his own wife’s voice, and 
the touch of whose cold convulsive hand he had felt so often on his 
cheek or throat, and the very suspicion of whose approach made him 
faint with horror, his dreams would not present to his sight. There 
was always something interposed, or he stole behind him, or just as he 
was entering and the door swinging open, Sturk would awake—and he 
never saw him, at least in a human shape. 

“But one night he thought he saw, as it were, his sign or symbol. 
As Sturk lay his length under the bed-clothes, with his back turned 
upon his slumbering helpmate, he was, in the spirit, sitting perpen- 
dicularly in his great balloon-backed chair, at his writing-table, in the 
window of the back one-pair-of-stairs chamber which he called his 
library, where he sometimes wrote prescriptions, and pondering over 
his pennyweights, his Roman numerals, his gutte and pillule, his ounces, 
his drachms, his scruples, and the other arabesque and astrological 
symbols of his mystery, he looked over his pen into the churchyard, 
which inspiring prospect he thence commanded, 

“Thus, as out of the body sat our recumbent Doctor in the room 
underneath the bed in which his snoring idolon lay, Tom Dunstan stood 
beside the table, with the short white threads sticking out on his blue 


sleeve, where the stitching of the stripes had been cut through on that | 


twilight parade morning when the Doctor triumphed, and Tom's rank, 
fortune, and castles in the air, all tumbled together in the dust of the 
barrack pavement; and so, with his thin features and evil eye turned 
sideways to Sturk, says he, with a stiff salute—‘ A gentleman, sir, that 


means to dine with you,’ and there was the muffled knock at the door | 


which he knew so well, and a rustling behind him. So the Doctor 
turned him about quickly with a sort of chill between his shoulders, 
and perched on the back of his chair sat a portentous old quizzical 
carrion-crow, the antediluvian progenitor of the whole race of carrion- 
crows, monstrous, with great shining eyes, and head white as snow, 
and a queer human look, and the crooked beak of an owl that opened 
with a loud grating ‘ caw’ close in his ears; and with a ‘ bo-o-oh !’ and 
a bounce that shook the bed and made poor Mrs. Sturk jump out of 
it, and spin round in the curtain, Sturk’s spirit popped back again into 
his body, which sat up wide awake that moment.” 


The character of Mr. Dangerfield—the villain above described— | 


is never probed or explored ; it does not satisfy the reader even 


as a superficial creation ; the devilish element is tco triumphant; | 


and yet it bites into the memory. His cynical amusement in the 
presence of danger, the sardonic enjoyment with which he teases 
his meaner instruments, are drawn with a graphic force that, 
though it does not convince the reader of the truthfulness of the 
picture, cannot but impress him. It is only Mephistopheles in 
the form of an English gentleman, after all. But itis as good a 
Mephistopheles as we have ever seen incorporated in a novel. 
When to the interest of this grim, though only half-real central 
figure, we add that the book shows, as well as humour, a certain 
true, though not very deep pathetic force, an exceedingly lively 
power of dialogue, and great tact in developing the ingenious 
plot, it will be obvious that we think this no common novel. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Golden Leaves from the Works of the Poets and Painters. Edited by 
Robert Bell. (Griffin, Bohn, and Co.)—This elegantly bound volume 
consists of an anthology of English poetry, commencing with Chaucer, 
and arranged chronologically down to the present day. Of course, in a 
work embracing such an extensive range, and aiming at the representa- 
tion of almost every English poet of any note whatever, the space to be 
allotted to each is reduced to a minimum, and variety is certainly 
gained at the expense of a perfect judgment in selection. When the 
greatest poets must be represented by a couple of short lyrics or ex- 
tracted passages, the temptation is great to select what most strikingly 
displays their distinctive powers or even mannerisms, rather than that 
in which they attained the greatest abstract excellence, and to convert 
the selection into a mere catalogue raisonné of styles. This, however, is 
but an alternative of two evils in a work like the one before us, and Mr. 
Bell has altogether preserved a judicious mean between too wide a range 
of poets and too imperfect a collection of poetry. The illustrations, all 
engraved from paintings by well-known artists, though not always 
exactly appropiate to the letter-press they illustrate, are many of them 
really artistic, and all admirably executed. Altogether “ Golden Leaves ” 
is one of the most attractive gift-books for the season. 

Land in India. Whose is it? By Mr. Martin Wood. (Philip S. 
King.)—A thoughtful and well reasoned pamphlet on the redemption 
of the Indian land-tax and the sale of Indian waste lands. Mr. Wood, 
like most non-official persons who have thoroughly studied the subject, 
is entirely in favour of abandoning the theory of State o wnerships 
in favour of a private proprietary. He wishes, however, to see 








the peasant and small cultivator made proprietor rather than the 
zemindar, and doesnot apparently perceive that the land-tax once re- 
deemed the yeoman must ultimately acquire the soil The law of equal 
subdivision destroys the great houses, and as they decay they would, if 
they could, sell their properties field by field. At present they cannot 
do this, for the whole estate is liable for the whole rent, and if the 
peasantry bought it iu bits they might all be ruined by the failure of 
the single person responsible to the Revenue Board. Mr. Martin cen- 
sures Sir Charles Wood severely, and points out with great foree and 
minuteness of detail that, in order to cancel Lord Stanley's and Lord 
Canning’s orders, he has interposed delays fatal to European exertion. 
The whole pamphlet is well worth reading. 


The Card Ornament Maker. (C. Adler, Hamburg; Myers and Co., 


| London. )—This is an age for “manie,” and from the potichomanie of a 


few years ago down to the somewhat similar art now absorbing Parisian 
fashion, any kind of ladies’ work which produces a slight effect at the 
cost of great ingenuity, taste, and labour, has been certain to become 
epidemic. The seven sheets of cardboard before us, however, so far 
reverse the usual characteristics of a “ manie” as to promise a consider- 
ably effect at a very slight trouble. They comprise elaborately painted 
and gilt representations of card trays, flower baskets, jewel boxes, &c., 
which, when carefully cut out and bent in lines perforated for the pur- 
pose, form themselves passable imitations of, if not actual substitutes 
for, the objects themselves. The idea is not quite new, but it is carried 
out with much taste and apparent practicability. 

Studies on Roman Law, with comparative views of the Laws of 
France, England, and Scotland. By Lord Mackenzie. (William 
Blackwood and Son.)—The appearance of Lord Mackenzie's book is a 
curious sign of the times, for it is avowedly written to satisfy the 
| urgent demand for information about Roman jurisprudence, It con- 
tains a sketch of the historical development of Roman law, a general 
outline of the chief subjects included in the imstitutes of the Roman 
schools, and a comparative view of the laws of France, England, and 
Scotland, Such a work has long been needed since students, who, 
desirous of learning more details of the Roman system of law than 
could be gained from Mr. Maine’s brilliant essay, find themselves 
| hindered at the threshold of their studies by want of a manual, Lord 
| Mackenzie, to some degree, supplies what they require. He has, how- 
| ever, attempted too much. A volume of 400 pages might have possibly 
provided an English manual something like Wahrnkinig’s excellent 
| Latin work. Into the same space might have been compressed a 


comparison of the laws prevalent in the chief European countries, 


No ingenuity could cram into one short volume both a good introduc- 
tion to Roman law and a comparison of modern legal systems. Still, if 
Lord Mackenzie has not followed the best of schemes, he has performed 
a work which merits the thanks of students. In default of better 
teachers, they are glad enough to follow his guidance, and Cambridge 
has, we are informed, adopted his Roman Law as a text-book. 

Married in Haste. By Captain Lascelles Wraxall. Three Vols. 
(Skeet)—This work appears to have been written with the laudable 
| object of conveying to the public certain scraps of information res- 
| pecting the personal history of its author. We learn, in the first place, 
| that he was at college—a fact which appears, in his opinion, to stand in 
| need of frequent repetition. Was it at college, we wonder, that he 
| learnt to use the word “to overhear,” in the sense of “not to hear?” 
| We find, in the next place, that he was in the Crimea, in some undefined 


capacity which appears to have involved the possession of a battery 
and a Bimbashi ; and he clinches this fact by the insertion of several weary 
| chapters descriptive of the various countries which lie between London 
| and Sebastopol. He also informs us that, “during the days when he 
| had spent his patrimony, and before he invoked the genius of the quill, 
| he was glad enough to give English lessons on the Continent, and had 
|among his pupils a real grand-ducal princess ;” and, apropos of this 
| young lady expressing surprise at his having a ring with a coat of arms 
on it, takes occasion to impress upon us the grandeur and antiquity of 
| the family to which he belongs, Captain Wraxall further favours us 
with his opinions on various literary subjects, the freshness and general 
| interest of which may be imagined from the fact that they include 
speculations as to how Sir E. L. Bulwer will end his “ Strange Story.” 
| As to the story which serves as a medium for the conveyance of all this 
precious information, the less said the better. It certainly is not what 
it pretends to be, a story of every-day life; and we can scarcely re- 
commend any one to spend any time over it who is not conscious of 
| feeling a strong personal interest in Captain Lascelles Wraxall. 
| Life in Normandy. Two Vols. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—This 
work appears to have Seen written fourteen years ago, by a Highland 
gentleman residing in Normandy, who is now dead. The principal 
subjects handled in it are French cooking, fishing, natural history, 
| farming, gardening, and politics; and the main object which its author 
had in view was to benefit the Scotch poor by describing to them in- 
genious foreign devices for ensnaring, growing, and gathering food, and 
for making it eatable when procured. The book is thrown into the nar- 
rative form, and consists, in fact, of a description of a fishing excursion 
undertaken by two Scotch gentlemen, principally on the coast between 
Granville and Avranches. The incidents which it contains, though, for 
the most part, simple enough, are interesting and well told; and they 
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are interspersed and relieved by frequent discussions on sporting and | to brief historical sketches of the Early Church and of the English 


zoological matters, which convey a good deal of pleasant information 
especting the natural history of the Norman coast, and the manners 
and customs of its inhabitants. Tho publishers of the book appear, 
however, to have lost sigut of the object with which it was originally 
composed; for they have issued it in so handsome and expensive a 
form as necessarily to place it quite beyond the reach of the class for 
whose instruction it was mainly designed. 

Recollections of the Conversation Parties of the Rev. Charles Simeon. 
By Abner William Brown, M.A. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—The 
Rev. Abner Brown, being of opinion thit Mr. Carus’s “ Memoirs of 
Simeon ” do not give a sufficiently lively portrait of their subject, has 
conceived the idea of supplying this deficiency by publishing his own 
personal recollections of that divine, together with copious specimens 
of his conversation, gathered principally from notes of some of the 
conversation parties which he was in the habit of holding weekly during 
a large portion of his life. The book is, in fact, a collection of Simeon’s 
table-talk. Mr. Brown has done his work with enthusiasm, and has 
consequently done it, on the whole, well. Admirers of Mr. Simeon will 
be delighted to find in the book, not only a full statement of his senti- 
ments on various subjects, but also a faithful reproduction of his 
peculiar manner; while it is far from unlikely that many who are con- 
scious of entertaining a prejudice against him may, after its perusal, 
see cause to modify their opinion on more than one important point. 
Among the many curious personal traits of Simeon mentioned by Mr. 


Brown, we may notice the habit of cutting each text, as he preached | 


from it, out of his Bible, so that he might not inadvertently select it on 
any future occasion. He sometimes preached an old sermon a second 
time, but he never wrote twice on the same text. 

Parish Papers. 
Lieutenant,” &e.—Speaking to the Heart. 
author of “The Gospel in Ezekiel,” &e. 
these works are of a devotional character. 
number of detached papers on abstract religious questions, relieved by 
one or two articles of a more practical nature on such subjects as ‘‘ Revi- 
vals,” or “ The Commencement of a New Year.” All are written ina 
quiet and temperate style. The latter work, the title of which appears 
to have been selected through a mistake on the part of its publisher, is 
Dr. Guthrie's principal literary characteristic 


By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., 


The former consists of a 


a collection of sermons. 


By Norman Macleod, D.D., author of “ The Old 
! 


(Strahan and Co.)—Both | 


appears to be a considerable command of florid language, and a fre- | 


quent indulgence in anecdote and illustrations derived from the outer 
world. 

Through Algeria, By the author of “ Life in Tuscany.” (Bentley.)— 
This book is the work of a lady, who has thought it necessary to prefix 


Church. Mr. Bromby insists especially on the fact that the English 
Church has a distinct existence, entirely independent of the Church of 
Rome. The book is carefully executed, and is, we think, likely to be 
useful for the educational purposes for which it is designed. 

Hymns for the Church of England. (Longman and Co.)—A well- 
printed volume of hymns, for congregational use, arranged to suit the 
various seasons of the Christian year. The compiler appears to have 
been merely guided by the principle of selecting only such as harmonize 
with the books which are used by authority in the Church of England. 

Life in Nature. By James Hinton, author of “ Man and his Dwell- 
ing-place.” (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Those of our readers who remem- 
ber Mr. Hinton’s former work will be quite prepared to believe our 
assertion that this is a very remarkable book. Its object is to set forth 
anew theory of life. Mr. Hinton answers the question, “ What is 
life?” by declaring it to be “a particular mode of operation of the 
natural forces and laws.” There is no essential difference between the 
organic and the inorganic world. Vital force, the possession of which 
is the distinguishing characteristic of an organic being, is a force the 
peculiar function of which is to oppose the action of chemical affinity; 
and it is itself produced by chemical action under limitation. The 
organic state is one of tension, the two principles, the chemical and 
the vital force, being opposed to one another. When decomposition, 
i.e., chemical combination, takes place, a certain amount of vital 
force is liberated, which is employed either in the conversion of in- 
organic into organic matter—i.c., in nutrition, or is, by acting on the 
muscles or the brain, transformed into motion or nervous action, 
Decomposition is, therefore, not the consequence, but the cause, of the 
activity of the body. Chemical action thus produces a force which is 
in direct opposition to itself, just as in the case of a fountain, water 
is thrown upward by the operation of the force of gravitation. The form 
of an organic body is the simple result of motion in the direction of 
least resistance. It will seen that, according to Mr. Hinton’s view, the 
vital force takes its place in the general system of correlated forces. 
If it be urged against him that life can only be derived from that which 
is living, he accepts the objection, and uses it as an argument to prove 
that the material world is not dead, but living. The latter half of the 
volume is devoted to speculations arising from this position, which will 
remind the reader of Mr. Hinton’s former work. Mr. Hinton’s view is 
not, as he himself is perfectly aware, quite a new one; but he has 
thought it out with a completeness, illustrated it with an aptitude, and 


| stated it with a clearness and precision, the like of which we do not 


to it an earnest protest against the prejudice which she believes to exist | 


against unprotected female travellers, and the severe treatment which 
they generally meet with at the hands of the critics. This protest 
appears to us to be somewhat superfluous. We do not believe that 
there is any general feeling against lady travellers, asa class. Whatever 
unfavourable criticism any particular voyageuse may have met with, she 
has no one but herself to thank for. Nobody objects to a lady travel- 
ling alone, provided only that she conducts herself, while on her travels, 
in a decent and lady-like manner, and does not place herself in positions 
which common womanly delicacy would teach her to avoid. Bat there 
have been women who, intoxicated by the enjoyment of what they have 
been accustomed to regard as an exclusively masculine privilege, have 


| reader. 


remember ever tohave met within any other work on the subject. We 
very heartily commend his book to the attention of the thoughtful 
reader. 

Poems, Grave and Gay. By Edward Irwin. (Tallant and Co.) 
Lays from the Ingle Nook. By John Young, author of “ Lays from 
(Glasgow: Gallie.)—These are two small volumes 
of soi-disant poetry, the first of which is written by an Irish- 
man, the second’by a Scotchman. Each gentleman appears to possess 
just so much poetical talent as is necessary for the construction of a 
verse that will scan without any very violent effort on the part of the 
The Irishman, true to the traditional light-heartedness of his 


the Poor-house.” 


| race, persists in pouring forth a string of small jokes with a constancy 


| worthy of a better cause. 


thought fit to celebrate the occasion by the assumption of other mas- 
culine Kabits; and who, proud of their achievements, have subsequently | 


paraded their cigars and their red breeches before the eyes of an un- 
Such “ lady travellers” as these deserve all the 
Our authoress, however, does not appear to 


sympathizing public. 
censure they meet with. 


have been guilty of any of these vagaries; and we can assure her that | 


we entertain no sort of prejudice against her on account of her sex. 
But we are sorry that we cannot conscientiously praise her book. Neither 
the scene nor the incidents of her journey possess any peculiar interest ; 
nor is the dullness of her subject relieved to any material degree by the 
manner in which it is treated. 

Roundabout Papers. By W. M. Thackeray. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)— 
This is a book of which it is quite unnecessary to say much. Every 
reader of the Cornhill Magazine is perfectly well acquainted with its 
contents, and has, no doubt, formed his own estimate of their value. 
Our own opinion is that they are, with a few exceptions, quite unworthy 
of the reputation of their author. It would appear that Mr. Thackeray 
is aware of the fact that anything he chooses to produce will at once 
command a ready market, and that he has drawn therefrom the obvious 
conclusion that it is a work of supererogation to bestow any trouble 
whatever upon what he writes. The result is only what might have 
been expected; for not even Mr. Thackeray can write what is worth 
reading without at least some effort. 

Church Students’ Manual. By the Rev. C. H. Bromby, M.A., Prin- 
cipal of the Normal College, Cheltenham. (A. and C. Black.)—This 
small volume is, in fact, a third edition, remodelled chiefly by the omis- 
sion of two chapters of aspecially controversial character, of a former work 
by the same author, entitled “Liturgy and Church History.” It con- 
sists of two parts, the first of which is devoted to a detailed analysis of 
the principle portions of the Book of Common Prayer, and the second 
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The following lines afford at once a fair 
sample both of his fun and versification :— 
“Some simple folks lie down when it’s dark, 

And rise in the morn with the linnet and lark ; 

While others there are for a lark who go, 

And don’t go to bed at all, you know.” 
As to Mr. Young, we are not quite sure whether we are, after all, right 
in pronouncing him to b2 a Scotchman. Occasionally he writes in the 
English tongue; and, though the majority of his verses are in the 
Northern dialect, his Scotch diction is so intensely Scotch as almost to 
suggest the idea that it is an artificial product. However this may be, 
we are heartily glad to see that his present volume is dated from a much 
pleasanter place than its predecessor; and we trust that the next 
favourable change in his circumstances may not be unaccompanied by 
a corresponding improvemont in his poetical talent. 
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Honour, by the Author of the Morals of Mayfair (Hurst and Blackett). Friendless 
and Helpless, by Ellen Barlee (Emily Faithfull)—The Method of French Methods, by 
C. Badvis, B.A. (W. Nutt).—Declension of German Nowna, by P. A. S. J anod (Natt). 2 
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DEATH. 
Fioop — Janua 14th, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, of 
eet fever, aon four years, Ella, the deariy loved | 
child of the Rev. J. C. Flood, British Chaplain at | 


Frankiort. 
eTri8 0-B IDO 
O PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560. 
GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 
springs, or wires, and without operation. Que set lasts 
a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation, 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost. Messrs 
GaBRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 134 
Duke street, Liverpool ; and 65 New street, Birmingham. 
One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth” gratis. 
American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, 4 to 7 and 10 
to 15 guineas per Set. 
APER and ENVELOPES. — The 
P Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
Orders over 2()s. carriage paid to the country. 
Per ream. Per ream: 
Useful Cream Note...2s 0d | 28 Od 
Super thick ditto......38 3d 
e Blue Ditto....3s Od 
Foolscap Outsides... . 6s 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper.......48 Od ls, or 3s 9d per ream. 
Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, or 
4s 6d per thousand. Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 
4c 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 403. No charge for stamping 
Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies from 3s. 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price-list postfree. Trade supplied. 

HE CARD ORNAMENT MAKER. 
consisting of a Set of Engraved Cardboards, from 
which nineteen really useful and ornamental articles can 
be produced by means of a pair of scissors and a little 
gum. Price, per Set, plain, 1s. 6d., or elegantly coloured, 
2s. 6d. 
Josern, Myers and Co., 
London, E.C. 
N.B. Catalogues of Educational Toys, Modela, 
Publications may be had on application. 


EETH.—By Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 





N.—| 








Straw Paper...... 
Copy Books, 40 pages, 3s per 
doz., or 21s per gross. 




















144 Leadenhall street, 


and 








| "HE best TROUSERS for gentlemen to 


street. 
being carelessly put together, nor so dear as to gain only 
| the wealthy as purchasers, “ In media vid tutissi mus 


wear are those made by ELSTOB, of 60 New Bond 
They are neither so cheap as to necessitate their 


ibis. 


ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE 
ER 





tion, of which he is the sule Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guranteed. Mr. Eskell's 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's 
hill, Birmingham. 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 


| MAIN 


SHILLINGS 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 
STERLING SILVER 


have been made and designed expressly for the opening 
of a West-end branch of their City establishment, 67 
and 68 King William street. 

Established in Sheffield A.D. 1810. 

Silver Cups, beautifully chased and engraved, £3, 
£3 10s., £4, £5, £5 103. each, according to size and 
pattern. 

Silver Sets of knife, fork. and spoon, in cases, £1 Is., 
£1 10s., $2, £2 10s., £3 3s., £4 ds. 

Silver Basiu and Spoon, in handsome cases, £4 4s., 
£6 Gs., £3 8s., £10 10s. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS’ WEST-END IIOUSE 
is at 
No. 222 REGENT STREET. 


_____—_—__—séPEER' PAIR. | 
CSS tstexine PRESENTS | 
IN SILVER. | 


CHRISTENING PRESENTS 


MAPPIN BROTHERS Finp IT NECESSARY, IN CON- | 


SEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS MISTAKES, TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
THEY ARE IN NO WAY CONNSCTED WITH ANY OTHER FIRM 
OF THE SAME NAME AND TRADE. 
QUEEN'S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
SHEFFIELD, 


WORKS, 
SAUCE—LEAANDPERRISS 
AY ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pernrys., 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 


imitations, and should see that Lea and Pexrins’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and Biackwein, Messrs. 
Barctiay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 


| ERR ERNST BAUER will perform 


Pianoforte, Rameau's 


on Broadwood's Grand 
u Tembourine; with Mr. 


celebrated A'llemande, Gigue, and 





| Jolm Cheshire, “Steibelt's Grand Duet,” for Harp and 


Pianoforte, first time of performance for many years ; 

and accompany Miss Eleonora Wilkinson in Handel's 

Harpsichord Song, from Rinaldo, on Tuesday Evening, 

27th January. Winter Concerts, Hanover Square Rooms. 
Tickets at C. Lonspate’s, 26 Old Bond street. 


Admission:—One Shill'ng, Two Shillings, and Five 
Shillings. 


THE MINISTERIAL ALMANACK. 
A N elegant Almanack, illustrated with 


| { 
4 well-executed Pertraits of Lord Palmerston, Earl 


Russell, and the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, and 
coutaining some useful information, may be had gratis of 


E. MOSES and SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool- 


len Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers 
and General Outfitters, 


London Houses : 
City Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89, Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3, Hart street, 
Tottenham court road Branch. 
137, 138, Tottenham court road; 233, Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 
“GOSSIP ON DRESS; ”" 
Q*; HALF-AN-HOUR’S AMUSE- 
MENT FOR OUR FRIENDS AND CUNSTI- 
To be had, gratis, of 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Ready Made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool- 
len Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Bout and Shoe Makers, 
and General Outtitters, 





TUENTS. 


London Houses : 
City Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 89 
Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch, 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street. 


Tottenham court road Branch, 





Oilmen universally. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LELTERs PATENT. 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention iu the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 


| may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 


strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, | 


London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
This unrivalled starch is 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, - 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SNE HAS TRIED ; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


tion. 





KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for 
COUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections 

of the Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consumption, 
Asthma, and Winter Bough, they are unfailing. Being 
free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by 
the most delicate female or the youngest child; while the 
Public Speaker and Professional Singer will tind them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in 
the production of melodious enunciation. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Taomas KgaTrne, chemist, 
é&c.,,.79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London, Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the world. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.— 

The greatest and most useful invention of the day, 
AQUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and 
Co., Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores 
the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what 
age. The Aqua Amarella has none of the properties of 





dyes; it, on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and | 


when the hair is once restored one application per month 
will keep it in perfect colour. 
Price One Guinea per bottle. 


ADAME R. 

TOMICAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL GALLERY 

(for Ladies only) will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY the 
1th of FEBRUARY. 





The course of |.ectures for this Season will be on the | 


ORGANS of LIFE. Lecture lst: RESPIRATION, by 
Mapiwe R. A. Cartrx, commencing at 3 o'clock, 53 
street, Oxford street, W. 








A. CAPLIN’S ANA-| 


forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and Sls. 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s, 6d., 423., and 523. Gd.; postage, 
1s.82. Umbilical ditto, 42s.,and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 10d, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn ou like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 

7s. 6d., 10s., and 163 each; postage, td. 

WHITE, Mancracrvrer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 


KAYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS. 
HESE PILLS are a purely vegetable 


preparation, and may be taken at any time by either 
sex without fear of any danger. They act upen the bowels 
mildly yet effectually, and by their fine tonic, aromatic, 
and aperient properties, they remove ail oppressive accu- 
mulations, regulate the secretions of the liver and bowels, 
strengthen the stomach, and purify the blood. Unlike 
many remedies, they do not induce liability to take cold, or 
establish a necessity for the habitual use of purgatives, 
and are thus strongly recommended as 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d, and 4s. 6d. Wholesale 
Depot, 22 Bread street, London. 


ZONIZED COD LIVER OIL is the 
nearest approach to a specific fur Consumpti mn 
yet discovered. The London Medical Review of August, 
1861, states, that “ The merits of the remedy are genuine 
and intrinsic ; nor must it be classed among the vaunted 
and ephemeral specifics which are daily thrust upon us 
by self-interested vendors.” Sold by druggists in 2s. 6d., 
4s. 6d., and 9s. bottles; or of Geornce Borwick, sole 
Manufacturer, 21 Little Moorfields. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

A certan remedy for diseases of the skin, ring- 

worm, scurvy, jaundice, scrofula or king's evil, sore heads, 
and the most inveterate skin diseases to which the 
human race is subject. 
certain and speedy aremedy as H»lloway’s Ointment 
and Pills, which act so wonderfully on the constiution, 
and so purify the blood, that these diseases are eradi- 
cated from the system, and a lasting cure obtained. 












They are equally efficacious in the cure of tumours, 
| burns, sealds, glandular swellings, ulcero.s wounds, 
rheumatism, and contracted and stiif joints. These 
medicines operate mildly but surely. The cure effected 


by them is not temporary or apparent only, but complete 


| and permanent. 


The use of the steel spring, | 


They cannot be treated with so | 


137, 138 Tottenham court road ; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishments 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


| JYENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-LRONS, 
| and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
| are requested, befure finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM 

NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments 
and two sets of bara, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, 
with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; 
chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; fire irons, from, 
2s. 3d. the set to £4 43, The BURTON and all other 
PATENT SLOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be bad gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of 
| Scerling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man mews, London. 








More Cures Or Covens, CoLps, AND HoaRseNEss, BY 
D R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. 

From Messrs. Fergyson and Son, auctioneers, Leek, 
Novem)er 21, 1862.—* Sir—The beneticial effects we have 
derived from your Pulmonie Wafers make us feel it a 
duty to offer you our gratuitous testimony to their 
sup2riority over any other remedy we have ever tried for 
colds, coughs, and hoarseness, so peculiarly troublesome 

to our profession.” 

They have a pleasant taste. 

Sold by all druggists at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per 
box. 


> UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 
PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
be worn iu bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
a lifetime; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices : 
—Coles'’s Patent, 10s. 6d; Salmon's ditto, 7s. 6d; best 
plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 
Ne. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Tadies 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square, 





K BAtine’s 

COD LIVER OIL is distinguished by . Testi- 
mouials from the most eminent Physicians, among whom 
are the following :—Professor Taylor, M.D., &e. &o.; Dr. 
| Seott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS.. &e.; Dr. Edwin Payne, 
M.D., L R.C.P., M.R-C.S. This Oil, being purety of he- 
patie origin, is pronounced to be of the greatest thera- 
peutic value, in which the prescriber and patieat may 
have the utmost confidence. 

Sold in half-pint bottles, Is. 6.1., pints, 2s: 64,, qaarts 
is. 6d. and five-pint bottles, 10s, 6d., imperial measure, 
by Tuomas Keatino, Pharmaceatical Chemist, 79 St. 
Paul's churchyard. 
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HE ANGLO-PARISIAN BREWERY |" 

T COMPANY (Limited). 

Incorporated and Registered in England under “ The 
Companies’ Act of 1862,” by which each Sharelolder's 
Liability is limited to the amount of his Shares. | 

A Convention has been econcladed between her Majesty and 
the Emperor of the Freneb, aud ratifications exchanged 





INDEX, for 
JANUARY 22nd. 
} Among the ConTenTs are — 
A Paper defending Certain Political Opinions, by Hon. 
W. B. Read, of Pennsylvania, late U.S. Minister to 


THE 
HE INNS-~ of COURT 
COMPANY. (Limited.) 
Incorporated under “ The Companies Act, 1862.” 
Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each. 
paper, 10s. per Shave on aggtication, ond Mn. go Chins. 
| intervals of not less than two manths, ~~”. | Archbishop Whateley's Letter to Mrs. Stowe, 
Dingcrons. | Leaders on— 


























at Paris, May 15, 1862, mutually granting to all Com- | 


panies the power of exercising all their rights through- | : “ 
: the doutni i of the other Power. | E. W. Cox, Esq., J.P., Recorder of Falmouth and Hel- | The Fear of War with the United States. 


| The Foreign Policy of the Government. 





out the d and pe 
Capital, £200,000. First issue, £100,000, in 5,000 Shares 
of £20 each. A Deposit of £1 per Share to be paid to 
the Bankers on app ication, aud a further payment of 
£4 per share on allotinent. 
Boarp or Directors. 
The Hon. Justice T. C. Haliburton, M. P., Gordon House, 
Isleworth, and Atheneum Club, Chairman. “ 
Robert M. Christie, Esq., King William street, City, Lon- 


don. 
Sir Edwin Peorson, F.R.S., Wimbledon, Surrey. 
John W. Rood, Esq., Grosvenor Brewery, George street, 
Grosvenor square, London. 
George Scamel', Esq., Skinner street, London. 
Ge rge Frederick Young, Esq., Limehouse Dockyard, 
Loudon. 
Soricrrors—Messrs. Crosley and Burn, 34 Lombard 
street, KE. C. 
Bankers in Lonpow. 
Union Bank of London, 2, Princes-street, Mansion House. 
BANKERS IN PARIS. 
Messrs. Van den Broek Brothers and Co., 60 Rue de la 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 


| 
| 
} 





AUDITORS. 
Hugh E. Montgomerie, Esq., 17 Gracechurch street, Lon- | 
don ; 8. B. Gunnell, Esq., Brixton. 
BroxErs. | 
Messrs. Froom Brothers, 20 Change alley, Cornhill, E. C. 
SecreTrary—Thomas Green, jun., Esq. 
Offices, 1 Arthur street West, London bridge, F. C. 
ABRIDGED Prospectvs. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing | 
and workivg an established brewery, known as the | 
“ Brasserie des Grandes Caves,” admirably situate at Ivry, 
about one mile from the fortifications (or boundary) of the 
City of Paris. 

The property is freehold, and comprises the Brewery, 
built in 1853 (with plant), granaries, malt-kilns, office, 
stabling, out-buildings, &c., and a suitable residence for 
the officers of the Company, together with about 20 acres 
of land, The vaults (forming one of the most important 
features in Bavarian beer breweries) for storiug beer are 
upwards of 4,500 feet in length, cut out of solid rock. 
The water, as proved by eights years’ experience, is of a 
character admirably adapted for brewing, and abundantly 
supplied at a low annual retital. There is also an artesian 
well on the property. 

“ Bavarian” or “ Lager Beer” is not only preferred by 
the Parisians, but is the best adapted for the French 
climate, and the consumption has doubled in the last six 
years, and is still rapidly increasing. Upwards of 90,000 
barrels are #nnually imported from different parts of 
Germany, the transport expenses and heavy duties on 
which increase its price to the extent of about 100 per 
cent. 

The Directors have provisionally contracted to pur- 
chase the premises, fixed and movable plant, casks, 
horses, drays, machinery, goodwill of the business, and 
all the buildings, together with the freehold land, at a 
valuation approved by competeut English authorities, 
pariiculars of which can be seen at the offices. The 
vender has agreed to take a portion of the purchase 








money in —- shares of the company. The estab- 
lished trade will continued without any interruption, | 
and profits commence from date of completion of pur- 
chase. 

Two years since a em we A was formed at Mayence for | 
brewing “ Lager Beer,” which now sends a large quantity | 
to Paris. That company has just declared a dividend of | 
174 yer cent., and its shares are quoted on the Fraukort 
Exchange «at a premium of 100 per cent. The Anglo- | 
Parisian Brewery Company, conducting its operations at | 
the very place of consumption, and it being the inten- 
tion to brew a superior quality of beer, may be confidently 
expected to be even more successful. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be obtained from the brokers, solicitors, or at the offices 
of the C mpany,1 Arthur street West, London Bridge, 
where plans of the property may be seen, aud any other 
information obtained. 





MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 


HE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 
BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per 
annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven 
years ; or arrangements may be made for longer terms, 
at the option of the lenders. Interest Warrants for the 
whole term—payable half-yearly, by the Bankers of the 
Board in Liverpool, or their correspondents in London— 
will be issued with each Bond. All communications 
to bendiressed to Gronos J. JEFFERSON, Esq., Treasu- 
rer, Dock office, Liverpool. 
By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 


Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1862. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
I ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 and 26 Vict., 
cap. 74. 
Wuitms Hexery Dickson, Esq., Chancellor House, 
Tunbridge Wells, Chairman. 


Taoms R. D. -» 2 Exc buildi 
MAS —_ Royal Exchange buildings 


ty is established on the tried and approved 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumu- 


C. L. LAWSON, Sec. 


| GoutH AUSTRALIAN 





are 
101 Cheapside, E.C, 


ston, 36 Russell square, London; and Moat Mount, 
Highwood, Middlesex, Chairman. 

John Jackson Blandy, Esq., Town Clerk of Reading, and 
Under Sheriff of the County of Berks, Director of 
the Solicitors, and General Life Assurance Society. 

G. F, Fox, Esq., Bristol, Director of the Law, Property, 
and Life Assurance Society. 

Henry Hawes Fox, Esq., 68 Queen’s Gardens, Hyde 
Park, Director of the Brighton, Uckfield, and Ton- 
bridge Wells Railway. 

George F. Gwyn, Esq., Hammersmith, Chairman of 

the Daventry Railway Company. 

Dr. A. Staveley Hill, barrister-at-law, 3 Garden court, 
Temple, E.C. 

Alfred Lamb, Esq., merchant, 43 Mark lane, Director of 
the London and South Western Bank. 

John Benjamin Nevill, Esq., 15 Westbourne park, W. 


James Hicks Smith, Esq., 9 Serjeants’ inn, Fleet street, 


E.C., and the Dawscroit, Brewood, near Stafford. 


R. Worcester, Esq., merchant, Laurence Pountney | 


lane, and Lewisham park (late of Culcutta). 
I. Wright, Esq., Bradford, Director of the Bradford, 
Wakefield, and Leeds Railway Company. 
With power to add to their number. 
SoLiciTors, 
Messrs. Druce and Co., 53 Victoria street, Westminster, 


H. C. Eliott, Esq., 69 Lincoln's Inn fields, W.C. 
BANKERS. 

Bank of London, Threadneedle street, City, London. 

Messrs. Hallett, Ommanney, and Co., Great George street, 

Westuwninster, London. 

Secretary (pro tem ) Mr. Thomas Waite. 
Temporary Offices—The Old Mansion House, 73 Cheap- 
side, E.C. : 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
erecting a first-class Hotel on the site of the George 
and Blue Boar, Holborn, the freehold of which, with 
premises at the back extending to Lincoln's Inn fields, 
has been secured. 

The building will contain about 170 bed-rooms, and 
suites of apartments, with a central court laid out as a 
conservatory. In addition to the ordinary hotel accom- 
modation it is proposed to set aparta suite of band- 
some rooms, facing Lincoln's Inn fields, for a club 
similiar to the West-end clubs. 

The site of the proposed Hotel is admitted to be 
most eligible and unsurpassed for its position and cen- 
tral situation, and inasmuch as the recently formed Hotel 
Companies pay dividends varying from 10 to 35 per cent., 
there is every reason to anticipate that equal success 
will attend this Company. 

A large amount of the capital has been already sub- 
scribed. 

Interest upon the amount paid up at 5 per cent. per 
annum will beallowed from the date of payment until the 
opening of the Hotel. 

Applications for shares, with a deposit of 10s. per 
share, may be made to the Solicitors, or to the Secretary 
at the Offices of the Company, 73 Cheapside, E.C., where 
plans of the Hotel anda copy of the Articles of Asso- 
ciation may be inspected. 

Tf no allotment be made, all deposits will be returned 
in full. 





BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PU RDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


T HE CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY, 
The Eleventh Year. 
Trustees— Viscount ——F and J. C. Cobbold, Esq., 
P. 


Prospectuses explanatory of the Share, Deposit, Land, 
and Building Departments, will be sent free of charge to 
any part of the world. No partnership liability, and the 
taking of land entirelyoptional. Present rate of interest 
payable in half-yearly Warrants, five per cent. per annum 
on Shares (with participation in avy profits above that 
allowance), and four per cent. per anuum on Deposit 
Accounts, the investors not becoming members of the 
Society. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 

Offices, No. 33 Norfolk street, Strand, London, W.C. 


E LAZENBY and SON, Foreign 
e@ Warehousemen and Family Grocers, beg to direct 
attention to their choice selections of Breakfast and 
Luncheon delicacies, Comestibles, and articles for Dessert, 
noticing, amongst others, York and Westphalia Hams, 
Pickled and Smoked Ox ‘Tongues, Strasburg and 
Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona 
Anchovies, French Truffles, Green Peas, 
French Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatees, French and 
Spanish Olives: Crystallized and Glacé —— Green- 
gages, Strawberries, and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, 
Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, and a variety of 
French Chocolate and Bont Their eeleb d 

and Sauces, prepared under personal superintendence, 
Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spiees, 
— dy > Colza Oil, and all household requisites 
supplied of the best descriptions. Families regularly 
waited on for orders. ai 

6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 

N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 








} 


| What Prevents the Recognition of the South. 


The French Occupation of Mexico. 
“ Historicus” on the Recognition of Texas, 


| Review of Kinglake’s History of the Crimean War. 


Published every THURSDAY AFTERNOON, price 
6d., at 13 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 


OP Ae wo 











CCXXV., is published This Day. 
Conrenrs. 
Travels in Peru. 
Institutes for Working Men. 
Conctitutional Government in Russie. 
Editions of the Greek Testament. 
The Ticket-of-Leave System. 
The Art Loan Exhibition. 
Life of Christopher North. 
The Stanhope Miscellanies. 
. Four Years of a Reform Administration. 
Joun Mvenay, Albemarle street. 
L °22 2s LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, London, S.W. 
President—The Earl of Clarendon. 

The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to the 
| Library, which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and 
| Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
| £3 a year, or £2 a year, with Entrance Fee of £6. Life 
} Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country 

and Tento Town Members. Reading Room opea from 
10 to 6. Prospectus on application. 
| 
(HE DALHOUSIE INSTITUTE.— 
The BUILDER OF THIS DAY, price 41., by Post, 
5d., contains Fine Views, Internal and External, of the 
| Dalhousie Institute. Caleutta—Conjoined Art for Memo- 
| ries—A New Edition of “ Chambers "—Manufactures in 
| Metal—The Lives of Sculptors—Londonors—Schools of 
| Art—Compeusation Cases—Ventilation in Cottages— 
Surveyors’ Charges—The Hughes Printing Telegraph— 
Removal of St. Thomas's Hospital—Competions—Paris 
— Glasgow Architectural Society —Recent Patents — 
Church-building News—Provincial News—Photogrrphy, 
a 1 York street, Covent garden ; and ali Book- 
| sellers. 





| (X\.0D BLESS the PRINCE of WALES. 


(Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves with wonderful sue- 


cess). Song and Chorus by Brrntey Ricnarps. Poetry 


by Gro. Liytey. 38s. Arranged as a Part Song for Four 
Voices. ‘T'wopence. 

THE READING GIRL, the Sleep of 
Sorrow, the Sleep of Joy. Three Sungs by W. Vincenr 
Wattace. Each 2s. 6d. 


SUPERB MUSICAL PRESENT.— 
The BURLINGTON ALBUM for 1863, of Pianoforte, 
Vocal, aud Dance Music, beautifully illustrated and 
elegantly bound. 15s. Free by post, 16s. 2d. 

London: Ropert Cocks andCo., New Burlington 
street, and 4 Hanover square, Publishers to the Queen; 
and of all Music-sellers. 





EOLOGY.—King's College, London. 





— Professor TENNANT, F.G.8., will commence 
a COURSE of LECTURES on GEOLOGY on Friday 
Morning, January 23, at Nine o'clock. They will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at ths 
same hour. Fee, £2 12s. 6d. 
R. W. JELP, Principal. 





AFONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
4 8. JAMES'S HALL.—On MONDAY EVENING 
next, January 26, the Programme will include Spohr's 
Nossetio for wind and string instruments. Executants-: 
MM. Charles Hallé, Sainton, Piatti, L. Riés, H. Webb, 
Severn, Lazarus, Pratten, Barret, Hutchins, and C. 
Harper. Vocalists: Miss Banks and Madame Sainton- 
Dolby. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa stalls, 5s. ; bal- 
cony, 3s.; admission, ls.—Tickets at Chappell and Co.'s, 
50 New Bond street, and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


HRiISTY’S MINSTRELS. 
EVERY NIGHT, at Eight, and Wed 

and Saturday Afternoons at Three, in ST. JAMES 
HALL.—Proprietor, W. P. COLLINS. Owing to the 
great success of the popular songs “ Mary Blane,” “ Lucy 
Neal,” &c., they will be repeated every evening. Euatire 
change of programme. Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s. , gallery, ls. 
Tickets at CHaprent and Co.'s, 50 New Bond street > 
and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


N R. EDMUND YATES INVITA- 

TIONS to EVENING PARTIES and the SHA- 
SIDE will be issued at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Every 
Evening (except Saturday), at Eight o'clock. Mr. 
HAROLD POWER will be vue of the party. A Morning 
Performance on Saturday, at Three o'clock. Stalls, 3s.; 
area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. The Box Office is open daily from 
Eleven till Five o'clock. 


“ 4 NICHT WI BURNS.”—Egyptian 

Hall —Every Evening at 8 ( excepted), 
and Saturday Afternoon at 3.4 Commemoration of the 
Bicth-day of Robert Burns. Mr. KENNEDY, assiewed 
by Mr. LAND at the Pianoforte, will give his SNTER- 
TAINMENT on the “Popular Songs of and. 
Recite the inimitable Poem, “TAM @SHANTER.” Im 
preparation, “ 











Jacobite Minstrels;.~ 
Admission, 1s.,2s.,3s. Mitchell's Royal Library, Oa 
Bond street. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 

Now ready at all the libraries, 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 
By the Author of “Jvhu Halifax, 


Two Vols. 
“A good, wh ylesome book, gracefully written, and as 


pleasant to rea i as it is instructive.”"—Athenwum. 


A POINT of HONOUR By the 


Author of“ The Morals of May F .ir,” &c. Two Vols. 


BEATRICE SFORZA. By Dr. Brewer. 
Three Vols. 
“ Beatrice Sforza deserves hearty commendation. 
The subject is a highly interesting one.”"— Observer. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. By George 
MacDownatp, M.A. Three Vols. 
“There are many beautiful passages and descriptions 
in this book. 
—Athenzuin. 


A PRODIGAL SON. By Dutton’ 


Coox, Author of “Paul Foster's Daughter.” Three 


Vols. 
“ 4 good story, written with spirit."—John Bull. 
A Third Edition of 


LES MISERABLES. By 


Vicror Hveo. Authorized English Translation. 
Three Vols. (January 29.) 


SLAVES OF THE RING;) 


or, Before and After. By the Author of “ Grand- 
mother’s Money.” Three Vols. 
“ Superior to any of the author's previous work:."—Pos 


St. OLAVE’S. Three Vols. (Just ready.) 
Horst and Brackett, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough 
street. 

MR. BENTLEY'S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR JANUARY. 

NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL 
EXPLORATION through the TNTERIOR of AUS- 


TRALIA, from Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
From the Journals of William John Wills, with a Bio- 





aphical Memoir by his father, Wiis WItts. 

edicated by permission to His Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle, K.G. 8vo., with fine illustrations, 
The Third and Conclading Volame of 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE and 


LETTERS. By his Nephew, Preare Irvine. Crown 8vo., | 


7s. 6d, 


e*e The Public are informed that Mr. Bentley's Edition | 


is the only Edition authorized by the family. 


A DAUGHTER of EVE. A Novel. By 


Harn Friswet, Author of “Sham,” and “ Ghost Stories | 


and Phantom Fancies.” In Two Vols. 

MEMOIRS, JOURNALS, and COR- 
RESPONDENCE ofthe Rev. Dr. THOMAS SEDGWICK 
WHALLEY, from 1780 to 1825, including his Correspon- 
dence with Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Pozzi, Mrs. Hannah Sees, 
Miss Seward, and other literary celebrities. Edited by 
the Rev. Hunt. D. Wickuam, Rector of Horsington. Two 
Vols., 8vo., 30s., with fine portraits, from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, &ec. 


THE BRIGANTINE. A Story of the 


Sea. By Jawes Pascozr. Two Vols., post 8vo. 


THE ICE MAIDEN. By Hans Cuats- 


TIAN ANDERSEN, Author of “ The Improvisatore.” Trans- 
lated under the sanction of the Author. Post 8vo., with 
many beautiful illustrations by Zwecker. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
Dr. DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS, and 


SOMETHING on THEM. Crown 8vo. Printed on 
toned paper. Price 7s. 6d. 





London ; Ricaarp Bent.ey, New Burlington street, 
Pablisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


H E RE AD E R. 
A Review of Current Literature. 
Contents of No. II[, Saturday, 17 January, 1353, 

Oza, 
China from a Medical Point of View. 
Life and Times of St. Bernard. 
| ee brod. 

ineers—Smiles and Devey. 

Thomas Hood. - 
Mysteries of Money. 
Kenealy’s New Pantomime. 
Poems of Rural Life. 
Niccolo Marini. 
Miscellanies—Correspondenee. 
The Drama.—Fechter in “The Dake's Motto.” 
Music :—The Chorale Book of England. Monday Popular 
Axt:Kasibach's Goet 

> ch's Goethe Gallery. 

the Relief of the Distrossed Operatives. 
Seience :—Science for the Week. Proceedings of Learned 
; Meetings next Week. 
Education :— Reading and Spelling Books under the 
Code. Todhunter’s Euclid, &c. 
List of all the Publications of the Week, with their Titles, 
Number of Pages, short Notices, é&c. 
Published every Saturday, price Fourpence. 
London : 112 Fleet street, E.C. 





Art Exhibition for 


Gentleman.” | 
| D.D., 


The characters are extremely well drawn.” | 





UF DERE — The ART EXHIBITION 
2B of the DISTRESS in the COT- 

TON DI 
Pe satel street, Pall mall Open 


F. W. DICEY, Hon, Sec. 


DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Two Vols., 21s. 


DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, and 
FALBEN LEAVES. By the Rey, JOun Commie, 
FP.RS.E 
“In these volumes the social, literary, moral, and r 
ligious questious of the day, are treated by Dr. Cumming 
with much clearness of perception and with great liberality 
of sentiment. "— Observer. 
Also now ready, in Two Vols., with portrait, 21s. | 
MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of | 
SWEDEN. By Hexay Woonneap. 
Hverst and Biackerr, 13 Great Mar|borough street. 


NOTICE.—_AURORA FLOYD, by the | 
Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret, 
Library, in Three Vols. | 

Tinstey Brorners, Catherine street, Strand. 





This day, the Eighth Edition, at every Library iu the | 
Kingdom, in Three Vols, 


LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET. 


By the Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” 





This day, at every Library, in Three Vols, | Carlisie. Rarl of 


| Cayley, C. B. 


| THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH. 
YARD. 


By J. SmegipaN Le Fayv. 
Trnstey Brorners, Catherine street, Strand. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 
Illustrated with numerous Engraviugs, the January Part 


é. | of the 


EISURE HOUR, a Family Journal 
of Instruction and Recreation. 
Contents of the Part. 
The Franklins ; or, Story of a Convict: chap. 1 to 14. 
By G. E. Sargent, Esq., author of “ The City Arab,” 
“ Frank Layton,” “ Struggles in Life,” &c. 
Adventures in Texas: chapters 1 to 5. 


1. 


po 


Buckland, sq. 
Betrothal of the Prince of Wales; 
the Prince and Princess Alexandra. 
The Camp at Boulogne. 
3. Napoleon and the English Sailor; with Coloured 
Plate. 
Inside a Printing Office. 
African Hunting ; with 3 Illustrations. 
Visit to the Seven Star Rocks, Shin-hing. 
. The Missionary’s Wife. 
Some Notes on Compositors. 
Reminiscences of the Duke of Wellington ; 
of Walmer Church. 
Two Embassies to the Court of Siam. 
4, Something about Admiral Benbow. 
A Youths’ Institute. 
16. Garotting and Violence in the Streets. 
7. The Owen : an Incident in Scottish Raral Life. 
Epping Forest in Danger. 
19. The Printers’ Chapel. 
City Trees, with Picture of old Sycamore in Temple 
Gardens, 
. Postage Stamps. 
22. Newspaper Printing Office. 
23. The late Prince Consort's Speeches. 
24. Varieties 
e*e The Part contains a Coloured Illustration, on 
toned paper, of Napoleon and the Eaglish Sailor, from a 
Painting by John Gilbert after the Poet Campbell's de- 
| scription. 
Retietovs Tracr Socrery, 56 Paternoster row; and 
sold at all Booksellers and News-agents. 


a 


| 
| 
| Live Porpoise at the Zoological Gardens. 
| 


o 


} 
| 
11. : 
with view 











Now ready, price Sixpence, beautifully Illustrated, the 
January Part of the 
SYUNDAY AT HOME, a Family Maga- 
zine for Sabbath Reading. 
Conteuts of the Part. 
1, Ivan and Vasilesa: a Tale of Modern Life in Russia. 
Chapters 1 to 7. 
. The Cave of Machpe'ah ; with Coloured Plate. 
. Sunday Morning, by Rev. James Hamilton, D.D.; 
accompanied by a page Picture, copied from a 
Painting by Alexander Johnston, Esq 
Felix Ne‘f: in 5 chapters. 
The Chinaman at the Gold-fields. 
. Parting of Lord ani Lady Rassell; with Engraving 
copied from the Fresco in Westminster Palace. 
Jervis Vernon; or, eware of Sowing Tares. 
. Siam and the Siamese; with a View of Dr. Gutzlafs 
House at Baukok. 


2. 
Pt 
3. 


oe 


on 


9. Dinner for Invalid Poor. 
10. Found out: A Country Parson's Adventure. 
11. Work for God: with page cut. 
12. How Larry Bond g >t enough at last. 
13. Voleanoes, with engraving 
14. Religious [nteliigence of the Month. 
15. The Pulpit in the Famiiy:— 
The Easy Yoke. 
A’Poor Man better than a Liar. 
Causes of Disuietade. 
The King who came to his own, and was not received. 
Passing away. 
16. Pages for the Young :— 


The Broken Pane: or, Harriet’s New Year's Gift. 

Harry Huisou's Pupils 

The Silver Sleeve Buttons. 

Scripture Eaiguas, and Bible Questions on common 
objects. 

*,° The Part containsa Coloured Picture representing 
the Visit of the Prince of Wales to the Cave of Mach- 
pelah, the Sepulchre of the Patriarchs, from an eutheutic 
Sketch. 


Reuiewvs Tracr Society, 56 Paternoster row ; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 





New Edition, with Additions, price 5s., cloth, 
R. DICKSON’S FALLACIES of the 
FACULTY. 
Tensiey Brornens, 18 Catherine street, Strand, 
aad at all Libraries. 





A new Fossil Bird; a new British Snake; and a | 
By F. T. | 


"is now ready at every | 


Aide Hamilton. 
| Tixs.ey Baoruers, Catherine street, Strand. | . 


| 
| 


| 


Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. éd. 
VRIENDLESS and HELPLESS. 
Ecce Barter, Author of “Our Homeless Poor, 

* Helen Liudsay,” &e 

Feap. 8vo., bound in linen. Price 8d., cloth, gilt 
lettered, 1s 
PRAYERS, TEXTS, and HYMNS for 
THOSE in SERVICE. By the Author of “Count up 
your Mercies,” and “ Tracts for Railway Men and Others.” 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt lettered, price 1s. 


THE ROUND ROBIN. By C. Coxer. 


“We must give a word of praise to this little book for 


By 


| children, which, in a series of verses, either brings home 


some useful moral or illustrates some fact of natural his- 
tory. All the — are written with liveliness and point, 
and are well adapted to interest the juvenile public,”— 
Athenzum, October 4th, 1362. 

A Volume of 


RIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS in 
POETRY and PROSE will shortly be published. 
Dedicated by the special permission of Her Majesty the 
Queen to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales on her marriage. 
Amongst the Contributors are 
Craig, Isa, 
Grote, Mrs. 
Hall, Mrs. 8, C. 
Mulock, Miss. 
Martinean, Harriette. 
Norton, Hon. Mrs. 
Rosetti, Christina, 
Rowan, Frederica. 
Taylor, Eusily. 
And many others. 


Arnold, Edwin. 
Blanc, Louis. 


Dobell, Sydney 

Kingsley, Rev. C 

Maurice, Rev. F. D. 
Trollope, Anthony. | 


Eity Fatrarvut, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, 83a, Farringdon street, E.C . 
Now ready, New Edition for 1863, with all the recent 

changes. 
APT. DOD'S PARLIAMENTARY 
COMPANION for 1863, ( Thirty first year), con- 
tains All the New Members of the House of Commons, 
&e. Wartrra®ser and Oo., Ave Maria lane, and all 
Booksellers. 








Now ready, price One Shilling, 


l ortraits of I *.s 
with Portraits of | }-REECE: Its Condition, Prospects, and 


Resources. By Epw rp Srricxtanp, Deputy- 
Commissary-General, F.R.G.S., F.RAS., late British 
Member of the Joint Financial Commission of Inquiry 
in Greece, 

Wiimiam Rrooway, 167, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





By the author of the “ Dictionary of English Etymol ogy.” 
HE GEOMETRY of the THREE 
FIRST BOOKS of EUCLID, by direct Proof from 
Definitions alone. With an In'roduction on the Prin- 
ciples of the Science. By Hexsteroa Webdowoop, 
M.A. 12mo., cloth, pp. viii. and 104, price 3a. 

On the DEVELOPEMENT 
UNDERSTANDING. By Hewnscteioa 
M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 132, price 3a, 

TRvBNeR and Co., 60 Paternoster row, Lyndon. 


of the 
Weoewoop, 





NEW EDITIUN of DEAN HOARE’S WORK on 
PHILOLOGY. 
This day is published, Third Edition, carefully revised, 
price 4s. 6d. 
| as ae ROOTS: and the DERIVA- 
_4 TION of WORDS from the ancient Anglo-Saxon. 
Dedicated (by permission) to the Earl of Carlisle,&c. By 
Epwarp Newenuamu Hoare, M.A., Dean of Waterford. 
*,* This work is used in many schools, and is fre- 
quently referred to by the Professors of English Litera- 
ture in Trinity College, Dublin, aud in the Queen's Col- 
leges, Treland. 
Datlin: Hovees, Surra, and Co., 104 Grafton street, 
Booksellers to the University 
London: Smmp«xtx, Marsaaty, and C»., Stationers’ hal} 
court. 





T HE PARLIAMENTARY REMEM- 

BRANCER, Conducted by Toutmey Sarr, Ms. 
Subscriptions for 1863 (One Guinea, post frees weekly) 
are now dae. Office, 19 Little Quem street, Liucola's 


Inn fields, W.C., London. 
\ HO’S WHO IN 1868: 
The 15th Annual Edition. Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, Parliamentary Guide, Dignitaries of the 
Caurch, Judges, &. The most useful and cheapast Book 
of Reference published. 
London: Batty ani Co., Cornhill. 





Gilt elges, price 23. 64., by post 2s. 8d. 





“IMPORTANT TO [INVESTORS IN MINES.” 
Now ready, Second Evlition, price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 8d. 
NHE HISTORY and PROGRESS of 

MINLNG in the CARADON and LISKEARD DIS- 
TRICT. By Wens and Geaox, of the Loudon Stock 
Exchange. 

London: Published by Errinamam Wits0x, Royal 
Exchange. 





Preparing for Publication . 
SSAYS and REVIEWS—Medical — 


Oa Disorders and Derangements of the Nerfods 
System. 

Nos. 1 and 2.—Impsired and Perverted Motion : Con- 
vulsions, Epilepsy, Paratysis, Delirum Tremeéns, 
&e., &e. 

Nos. 3 and 4.—Tmpaired and Porverted Semsation : 
Pain, Cremp, Neuralgia, Tic Doloureux, &:., &. 

Nos. 5 and 6.—Impaired and Perverted tutelligence, 
Dist ved Imagination, Detusi ‘Subjective densa 





tions, Incipient Insanity, &c., &e. 
W. Caues, M.D. F.LS, Member of the Royal 
Paysicians, London. 
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NEW WORKS. 


H.RH. 
The PRINCE CONSORT’S 


FARMS; an Agricultural Memoir. By Joun CaHAtuers 
Morton. Dedicated by permission to Her Majosty the 
Queen. With 40 Illustrations on Wood. 4to. 52s. 6d. 


2. 
HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. 


Mere D’Avusieye, D.D. Vols I.andII. 8vo. 
(On Feburary 12. 


3. 

The CAPITAL of the TYCOON. 
By Sir Rerwerrerp Atcock, K.C.B., Her Majesty's 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in 
Japan. 2 vols. 8vo. With Maps and above 100 Illustra- 
tions. (Early in February. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK 


of JOSHUA. Critically Examined. By the Right Rev. 
J.W.Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part II. The 
Age and Authorship of the Pentateuch v . 8¥o0. 
Price 7s. 6d. (On February 3. 


5. 
CHRISTIANITY and its EVI- 
DENCES ; an Essay, with an Epistle of Dedication to 
his former Congregation. By JonN Macnaveut, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 33 


6. 
The LIFE of BISHOP WAR- 


BURTON, with Remarks on bis Works. By the Rev. J. 
S. Watson, M.A., Author of ‘* The Life of Professor 
Porson.” 8yo. With Portrait, 18s. 


7. 

The CHORALE-BOOK for 
ENGLAND. The Hymns translated from the German 
dy C.Winkworrn; the Tunes compiled and edited by 
= ee and Orro GoLpscHmriptT. Feap. 4to. 

0s. Gd. 


& 

The STORY of a SIBERIAN 
EXILE. By M. Rurix Pirrrowsxt. Followed by a 
Narrative of Recent Events in Poland. Translated from 
the French. Post 8vo. Price 7#. 6d. 


9. 
VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. 
By Sir Beryarp Burke, Ulster King of Arms. First, 
Second, and Third Series. Three Vols, crown 8vo. Price 
12s. 6d. each. 
10. 


The GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH 


HISTORY: a Geographical Description of the British 
Islands at Successive Periods from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By Wittiam Huenes, F.R.G.S. Feap. 
Svo., with six coloured Maps, 8s. 6d. 


1. 
The TROPICAL WORLD. By 


Dr. Georck Harrwie, Author of “The Sea and its 
Living Wenders.” With eight Chromoxylographs and 172 
Woodeuts. 8vo. 2is 


12. 

The WEATHER-BOOK; a 
Manual of Practical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral 
Ropert Firznoy, R.N., F.R.S. 8vo., with Diagrams. 15s. 

13. 


The SECOND WAR of INDE- 


PENDENCE in AMERICA. By EF. M. Hvepsov. 
Translated from the German by the Author; with an 
Introduction by B. A. Pops. 8vyo. 7s. 6d. 


M. 
NOTES on MEXICO in 1861 


and 1862. By Cnartes Lempriere, D.C.L., Law 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, with Map and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. 


15. 
LOWER BRITTANY and the 


BIBLE, its Priests and People; with Notes on Civil and 
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